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Robert Morant 


Some Personal Reminiscences 
By VIOLET MARKHAM, C.H. 


MET Robert Morant and his wife 

for the first time at a dinner party 
given by Sybil Colefax early in 1912. 

A chance acquaintance—for me one 
of the fortunate accidents that leave a 
broad mark on life—rapidly developed 
into close and intimate friendship. I am 
touched and honoured to remember that 
some years later Morant could write to 
me, “ you know how much Helen and 
I are to each other, so much that till 
you came there has never in the twenty 
years been anyone—anyone at all—really 
close to us as you are.” 


Robert Morant was until his death in 
1920 the most powerful and creative in- 
fluence in my own life. Personally my 
debt to him is greater than I can express. 
It was through his recommendation that 
I held my first post on a Government 
Committee—the National Relief Fund. 
Busy man though he was, he found time 
to guide my inexperienced steps in the 
unknown land of Whitehall. To his 
training, to his precepts, to his example, 
I owe everything in my subsequent work. 
Admittedly a Civil Servant of outstand- 
ing eminence, Robert Morant in death 
as in life still rouses controversy. He is 
still hotly attacked by his enemies and 
no less hotly defended by his friends. 
Since the voice of detraction has recently 
been loud and raucous, the measure of 


deep affection between the Morants and 
myself prompts me to place on record 
my recollections of a man whose person- 
ality I regard as the most remarkable I 
have ever known. It is no easy task. 

Robert Morant was a giant not only 
in stature but in his powers of mind and 
will. The potter took a handful of special 
clay to the moulding of this vessel of a 
design and proportions so unusual. Yet, 
at times it was as though the potter was 
hesitant about the purposes of this vessel. 
Robert Morant was human; it follows 
that he was not immune from the frailties 
that beset lesser men; he was. built on a 
great scale, therefore his faults in- 
evitably loomed larger than those of little 
people. Of his masterfulness, of his 
ruthlessness, of which there were many 
bitter complaints in the Civil Service, I 
cannot speak personally, for I never had 
the experience, doubtless terrifying, of 
working under him. I can write only of 
what I know. But what I do affirm is the 
other side of his nature—the depths of 
tenderness, sympathy and understanding 
concealed by that stern exterior. A great 
sensitiveness lay at the base of an auto- 
cratic will and a passion for ideal ends in 
which there was not a shred of self. 

I can realise that many people who 
knew Morant only slightly would find it 
incredible that fundamentally he was 
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profoundly humble. Further, I am pre- 
pared to defend the thesis against all- 
comers, that he had not a trace in his 
make-up of personal ambition. Morant’s 
ruthlessness was never directed to 
personal ends. His ruthlessness arose 
out of passionate ambition, not for him- 
self but for his work. First in education, 
later in health, he would brook nothing 
or no-one who stood in the light of the 
highest fulfilment of his ideals. His 
target was in the sky: not on earth. The 
colleagues who worked with him—for 
Morant inspired real devotion among 
those who knew him best—realised how 
impersonal was his outlook. His victims 
were sacrificed on no shabby altar raised 
to his own advancement, but on one 
dedicated to lofty ends. His powers of 
hard work were terrific; if exacting with 
others, he was supremely exacting with 
himself. 


His EARLY LIFE 


Morant’s life from his earliest days 
had been chequered and difficult, and 
difficulties pursued him to the end. He 
was born in April, 1863. His father 
died young, leaving a widow and family 
in straitened circumstances. A scholarship 
took the boy to Winchester, but poverty 
and indifferent health robbed him of any 
spectacular success at school—as indeed 
subsequently at the University. He was 
growing fast and developing the great 
frame of later years. Pocket money was 
very scarce, and he could not afford to 
buy the extras with which school boys 
of more ample means made good the 
deficiencies of a school diet. 


From Winchester he went to New 
College, Oxford, in 1881. The influence 
of a pious and devoted mother was 
strong in Robert’s youth, and as a fresh- 
man he was full of enthusiasm for a 
prospective career as a clergyman. But 
that enthusiasm faded as other ideas took 
possession of his mind, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of Charles Gore he 
had given up all idea of entering the 
Church at the end of four years at 
Oxford. 


His powers at the time were growing 
and developing, but no one at Oxford 
seems to have marked him down as an 
undergraduate of unusual promise. He 
took a First Class in theology, otherwise 
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his academic career was undistinguished. | 


During the vacations he eked out his 
slender resources with tutorships but, as 
at Winchester, poverty made it difficult 
for him to share in the social life and 
interests of the University. On leaving 
Oxford, Morant for a short time took a 
post as a schoolmaster. Then came the 
turning-point in his life, when through 
the influence of his friend Sir William 
Richmond, he was appointed in 1887 to 
the Court of Siam as tutor to the Royal 
princes. 

Morant remained in Siam for seven 
years. At the end of that period the 
unknown tutor, appointed to teach back- 
ward children at a salary of £250 per 
annum, was adviser to the King and 
the most powerful man in the country. 
On taking up his appointment he had 
been horrified by the corruption and 
immorality of the Siamese Court and was 
determined at all costs to shield his 
young pupils from the evil influences of 
the harem. For a time all went well. 
The austere personality of the Big 
Teacher, as he was called, made itself 
felt in every direction. In spite of the 
drawbacks of a tropical climate, Morant’s 
almost inhuman powers of exertion began 
first to show themselves in Siam. He 
did magnificent work, for, in addition to 
training the Princes, he created a system 
of public education in the country. But 
in an Oriental State the inevitable re- 
actions followed. His reforms menaced 
the old easy and corrupt ways; his 
spectacular rise to power roused the bitter 
jealousy of courtiers and hangers-on. An 
external crisis in which Siam was in- 
volved in 1893 owing to French action 


in Indio-China gave his enemies their | 


chance. Various sections and interests 
combined to make common cause against 
the hated foreigner. The King yielded 
to pressure, and in December, 1893, 
Morant found himself summarily dis- 
missed from the Siamese service. He re- 


turned to England shattered in mind and | 


body, without resources, without pros- 
pects, and with the bitter consciousness 
of seven years’ work swept on to the 
scrap heap. 

Morant, after his return to England, 
found refuge for a time at Toynbee Hall 
with the Barnetts. In 1895, on the 
recommendation of [Sir] Michael Sadler, 
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he was appointed to a modest post in 
the Education Department as Assistant 
Director of Special Enquiries and Re- 
ports. In the previous year he had 
married Helen Cracknell, the one com- 
plete and wholly satisfying experience of 
his life. Helen was perfect in her re- 
lationship to him—wise, understanding, 
tender. A competent woman of business, 
she lifted all the practical side of their 
private affairs from his shoulders and 
made home a sanctuary for a tired and 
overworked official. No man was ever 
more aware than Robert Morant of all 
he owed to his wife. She was indeed to 
him as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. The fates dealt harshly with 
Morant on various occasions but they 
gave him the compensation of an ideal 
marriage. 


Morant’s career at the Board of 
Education and the spectacular rise of a 
junior official within seven years to the 
position of Permanent Secretary is part 
of the history of education. I had no 
personal knowledge of the events of those 
stormy days as Morant had left the 
Board of Education when we first met. 
Part of the story is concerned with the 
breach that developed between Morant 
and his former friend, Michael Sadler, 
also an official of the Board. 


In a recent life of his father, Mr. 
Michael Sadlier has made a bitter attack 
on Morant’s actions and character as an 
unscrupulous “ arriviste.” Filial piety is 
a quality we can all respect, but it is 
regrettable that charges, some vague, 
many of them unsubstantiated, can be 
brought with such violence against a dead 
man. Mr. D. N. Chester has dealt 
thoroughly and effectively with Mr. 
Sadlier’s attack in the Summer, 1950, 
issue of this journal. I can add nothing 
to his dispassionate examination of the 
whole story. A slight acquaintance with 
Sir Michael Sadler has left on me the 
impression of a very charming person- 
ality. But I do not remember ever hear- 
ing Morant speak of him. 


Suffice it to say that one result of a 
palace intrigue in Siam was to bring a 
man of remarkable gifts on to the scene 
at a critical moment in the history of 
English education. The Lion and the 
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Unicorn, as represented by the School 
Boards and the newly-created County 
Councils, were fighting for the Crown of 
the control of Secondary and Technical 
education. The issue had been brought 
to a head by the celebrated Cockerton 
judgment which pronounced secondary 
education outside the province of School 
Boards. The air was rent with battle 
cries between the contending groups of 
ad hoc and unified control. In White- 
hall, too, a battle raged with all the 
acrimony that education often arouses 
among presumably cultured men. 


The Vice-President of the Council, 
Sir John Gorst, backed the Local 
Authorities; the Head Permanent Official, 
Sir George Kekewich, the School Boards. 
Never had a departmental feud a more 
fruitful outcome. A new Education Bill 
had become inevitable, and in view of the 
discords in the Board it was necessary 
that Arthur Balfour, then First Lord of 
the Treasury and Leader of the House 
of Commons, should take charge of the 
measure. 


“ There was at that time a man in the 
Education Office,” write Mrs. Dugdale 
(Arthur Balfour’s biographer), “ whose 
technical grasp of the subject was 
equalled by his courage, vision and en- 
thusiasm.” 


Qualities that might have roused the 
antagonism or jealousy of a lesser man, 
roused nothing but admiration and re- 
sponse from a Minister whose stature, 
physical and mental, commanded 
Morant’s unbounded respect and admir- 
ation. If Balfour inspired his official 
with the deepest devotion, Morant in- 
spired his great Chief with equal con- 
fidence. Together they worked out the 
details of the Bill that became the 1902 
Education Act; together they faced the 
political hurricane their proposals en- 
tailed. The price of the unified system 
established by the Act and the replace- 
ment of School Boards by Local 
Authorities was the subsidising of Church 
Schools out of the rates. Happy indeed 
was it for educational reform in England 
that at a critical moment two men came 
together both indifferent to clamour once 
convinced that the principles for which 
they stood were right. 
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For the next eight years Morant’s 
energies as Permanent Secretary of the 
Board were devoted to the development 
of elementary and secondary education 
throughout the land on the sound basis 
now secured by the 1902 Act. The new 
Secretary’s genuis for organisation, his 
terrific powers of work, his energy and 
his ruthless way of dealing with in- 
efficients, made him an _ outstanding 
figure in the Civil Service—admired by 
many, feared by others, detested by a 
few. These were, I think, the happiest 
years of his life. They ended abruptly, 
thanks to the notorious episode of the 
Holmes Circular. A confidential report 
in which Mr. E. G. A. Holmes, the Chief 
Inspector, had commented in severe 
terms on the ignorance and poor men- 
tality of some elementary school-teachers 
who had found their way into the 
Inspectorate of the Local Education 
Authorities, became public property 
through a leakage in the Department. 
Morant had agreed to the memorandum 
being printed and circulated to the 
Board’s inspectorate. It roused a storm 
of anger and protest in political and non- 
conformist circles where the embers of 
the battle over the Education Act of 1902 
were still alight. The Government bowed 
before the storm and Morant was re- 
moved from the Board of Education. For 
the second time he saw his work wrecked 
and himself dismissed. 


THE HEALTH COMMISSION 


This was in August, 1911. In 
November of the same year the House 
of Commons was staggered to hear 
Lloyd George announce that the man 
dismissed with contumely from his post 
three months earlier had been appointed 
Chairman of the National Insurance 
Commission—a task the Minister rightly 
described as “ gigantic.” Lloyd George’s 
action was wholly characteristic of the 
man. He had headed the opposition to 
the Education Bill of 1902 and, with his 
unique power of rousing popular passion, 
had been its most dangerous and effective 
opponent. But beneath LI. G.’s oratory 
lay a solid sense of realities. With 
Morant in 1911, as with Milner in 1917, 
he could blot out completely from his 
mind any previous antagonism which 
may have existed between a man and 
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himself if subsequently convinced that 
the man could serve his purpose. 


Lloyd George, violently though he 
opposed Morant’s scheme, took his 
measure as a man of outstanding ability 
during the passage of the 1902 Bill. He 
turned to him, therefore, without a 
moment’s hesitation when faced with a 
task calling not only for the highest 
organising power but for energy, vision 
and courage. 


I should like to record that Robert’s 
association with Lloyd George was as 
happy an experience as his previous 
association with Balfour. but the re- 
lationship between them was not, in fact, 
happy. Lloyd George’s charm was pro- 
verbial. As Dr. Thomas Jones has said, 
he could, when he liked, charm a bird 
from a bough. His charm did not work, 
unfortunately, with Robert Morant. The 
two men were not tuned in to each 
other. They worked and thought on 
different wave lengths. Morant was not 
attracted by the Celtic temperament. 
The intuition, the brilliant flashes of 
genius, by which his Minister often 
jumped arguments and arrived at the 
right conclusion, did not appeal to him. 
Lloyd George, on his side, must often 
have been provoked by the refusal of his 
chief official to receive suggestions with- 
out submitting them to detailed and 
minute examination. Time and again he 
found himself pulled up by queries as 
to method, when all he wanted to hear 
was the Chinese assurance “can do.” 
Morant was contemptuous of mental pro- 
cesses other than his own, and he took 
little trouble, if indeed he had the power, 
to conceal his views. With a lesser man 
than Lloyd George the relationship 
might have been easier. But the person- 
ality against which he was matched was 
as powerful and as determined as his 
own, however impatient about means. 


Morant, therefore, torn from the work 
he loved, vilified in countless con- 
venticles, found himself called upon to 
implement an unpopular Act of Parlia- 
ment, dealing with National Health 
Insurance, which had recently reached 
the Statute Book after a very stormy 
passage through the House of Commons. 
His mind had turned increasingly of late 
years to health as the identical twin of 
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education, two great services to be 
developed side by side. In other circum- 
stances it would have appealed to him 
greatly to lay the foundations of a health 
service as capable of growth as that of 
the education service he had created. But 
Insurance was to him an oblique and 
unsatisfactory entry into a difficult field. 
Consequently he took up his new office 
with a heavy heart. Once again he had 
to start from scratch. 


He was soon in conflict with his Chief 
over questions of staff. Lloyd George 
was not a man to concern himself with 
the details of office organisation and had 
given little thought to the technical 
ramifications and mechanics of a new 
Insurance scheme which was to apply for 
the first time to twelve million men and 
women. Wholly inadequate provision, in 
Morant’s view, had been made for carry- 
ing out a great and novel task without 
any departmental precedent. Faced by a 
breakdown, Lloyd George saw the red 
light and acted with characteristic swift- 
ness. Morant was given the staff and 
accommodation for which he had so far 


vainly pressed. Other departments were ° 


called upon to yield up some of their best 
brains for an urgent national task, and 
Morant gathered round him at the In- 
surance Commission that brilliant body 
of men who subsequently obtained 
eminence as servants of the State in 
many capacities. 


My personal acquaintance with the 
Morants began at this period. I soon 
realised the fundamental differences in 
point of view existing between Lloyd 
George and Robert and the lack of any 
teal sympathy between them. I some- 
times thought him indiscreet when his 
irritation spilled over, as it did occasion- 
ally in company, for there are always 
tale-bearers ready to gossip and make 
mischief. He liked and worked well, 
however, with Charles Masterman, who 
was Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment under the general supervision of the 
Chancellor, and the two men became 
friends. Though Morant, in his official 
career, had drunk deep of the cup of 
public unreason, he was exasperated by 
the waste of precious time due to the 
campaign that developed against the In- 
surance scheme. He wanted to get on 


with the complicated mechanics of his 
Department, but found himself and his 
staff held up not only by serious diffi- 
culties with the medical profession but 
by an absurd agitation over stamp- 
licking. 


The resentment created by the 1911 
Act may well seem incredible to a gener- 
ation which has accepted without protest 
the far-reaching proposals and heavy 
financial burdens of the Beveridge 
scheme. A vast change in public opinion 
measures the gulf that lies between the 
modest and imperfect scheme of 1911 
and its latter-day developments. 


As in 1948, so in 1911, the dispute 
between the doctors and the Insurance 
Department was coloured throughout by 
political prejudice. Many people hated 
and feared the Liberal Government of 
the day as much as they hate and fear 
the Socialist Government to-day. The 
British Medical Association weighed in 
heavily against the scheme, though the 
opposition of the medical profession in 
1911 to the Insurance Act was confined 
to a narrower basis than in 1948. In 
many respects the happenings of 1911 
were to reproduce themselves faithfully 
in 1948. And the upshot was identical. 
The B.M.A. is a thorny maid to woo, 
and Mr. Bevan did not scruple to adopt 
the tactics of Petruchio in dealing with 
the Shrew. Finally, after the air had 
been rent with bloodcurdling battle cries, 
in the end an uneasy concordat emerged. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the combatants kissed again with tears, 
but the doctors on both occasions, how- 
ever reluctantly, were “in.” The 
quarrel, however, smouldered on for a 
long time, and here again history is likely 
to repeat itself. 


On the merits of the dispute, Morant, 
great though the pressure on his Depart- 
ment, felt that in the circumstances a 
phase of tension was inevitable. 


“It must not be supposed,” he wrote 
in a memorandum to Lloyd George, 
“that an appearance of considerable 
antagonism between opponents of the two 
tendencies must necessarily . create 
permanent mischief, or the prevention of 
good results. On the contrary, in all great 
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questions of social importance, there must 
be different trends of thought and »ur- 
pose, to be brought together by the ciash 
of discussion into the best obtainable 
resultant . . .” 


I have often heard Robert Morant 
develop this theme of the best results 
being obtained by “the clash of dis- 
cussion.” He felt the smoothing over of 
differences futile and mischievous; 
better have them out in the open and 
produce al! the arguments for and 
against. By that process, judgments were 
formed and also modified or changed. 
He would say this about any disputed 
“march” over which two Departments 
were quarrelling. He regarded such a 
“march” as inevitable where differing 
functions touched, and that there was 
nothing for it but to fight it out and let 
the best man win. 


The following two years of Morant’s 
life were now devoted to getting the 
intricate machinery of Health Insurance 
into working order. His mind was al- 
ready at work on wider plans, but the 
outbreak of war in 1914 of course de- 
flected departmental no less than national 
life. The country had stumbled into war 
stupefied and ill-prepared, and the re- 
sulting chaos was almost unbelievable. 
I saw much of Morant during these 
strenuous years, and it was an increasing 
source of exasperation and astonishment 
to me that so little use was made of his 
services. I must repeat what I have 
already written—there was a_ great 
humility at the base of that masterful 
nature, and Dr. Thomas Jones (T.J.), 
who knew him well, shares that opinion. 
I never met a man more completely 
devoid of any trace of vanity. When 
talking of his work he would be abso- 
lutely modest as to his own leading part. 
He would speak of it objectively as 
though an observer from outside with 
no personal interest at stake. He would 
rail fiercely at what he called “the 
beasts ” who had no appreciation of first 
principles and would wreck a plan for 
the general good. But “I, Robert 
Morant,” did not come into the narrative. 
He was neither surprised nor annoyed 
that he was not called upon for any war 
service. Some of his best men had passed 
on to other jobs, but he himself remained 
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without any special duties apart from 
those of his own office. 


Early in 1915 I must have expressed 
myself strongly on the subject, for the 
letter I ‘had from him in reply is very. 
revealing of his own attitude of mind. 


“, . I must not bore you at this 
juncture with a long screed about myself, 
but some day when there is time I will 
give you some historical explanation of 
what I can only put tersely and curtly 
at the moment—viz., that I am not 
persona grata with most of the present 
Government, and especially with some 
who count a great deal just now, and it 
would be a real mistake in tactics that 
my name should be suggested for a Com- 
mittee. It is a tangled story. I have no 
personal feelings, for I am constitution- 
ally indifferent to the particular regard 
in which I happen to be held anywhere so 
long as I can face my own conscience as 
regards anything that has caused diffi- 
culties. And I fully appreciate the com- 
pelling reasons that have occasioned the 
state of mind of many in regard to me. 
It is natural in them, and perhaps has 
been inevitable, they being they, and I 
being I. 


“As it happens, however, quite apart 
from the above, it would at this par- 
ticular juncture be highly inexpedient for 
me to be on any Committee on account 
of the Cabinet changes. Lloyd George 
is already very angry at having heard 
how many of our best men here have 
been giving large slices of time away 
from Health Insurance, and is even try- 
ing to insist on Schuster now giving up 
the Mendicity Bureau, and Bunbury 
giving whole time to Insurance and so 
forth. And he has long been cursing 
‘Morant’s supine acquiescence’ in the 
continuance of the unpopularity of 
Health Insurance! He declares it could 
easily have been made universally loved 
and venerated by 1915. And he insists 
that the coming in now of a new 
Minister, and an able one too (Montagu), 
must remedy all that sort of thing 








immediately. Thus it would make real 
mischief if ,I were to take on anything 
outside Health Insurance just now. I | 
know you will take it from me that this 
is so.” 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


More than four years later he ex- 
pressed himself again in almost identical 
terms. He wrote—‘“ You maximise the 
non-use of me during the last 44 years 
. . . I fancy I have been (so to say) 
saved up during the terrible 44 years to 
be ready for one of the post-war prob- 
lems. I wish I could feel I was really 
more fitted for these than in fact I am. 
We talked that over one night at Tapton 
to my great comfort. Addison is now 
pressing me to help at the L.G.B. to 
work it up to the Ministry of Health. I 
am saying that there are certain things 
that must be accepted as basic before it 
would be right for me to respond. He 
also wants Sir George Newman, who says 
he will only go there if J do. So I have 
to think earnestly these days as to what 
is essential and what not.” 


Not that Morant was idle; nearly ten 
years of intensive thought about the first 
principles of a Health Service were 
maturing in his mind, and more and 
more clearly he saw the lines on which a 
Ministry of Health should be built. This, 
in his opinion, should be a Ministry to 
take over all the work of the Local 
Government Board and of the Health 
Insurance Commission, together with any 
further bits and pieces of public health 
which were tucked away into other 
corners of administration. Inevitably a 
reform so sweeping met with opposition 
in many quarters, but Morant lived to see 
it in the main come true. 


The Ministry of Health began its 
official existence in June, 1919. Morant 
had already been appointed successer to 
the existing head of the office who was 
about to retire. He accepted the post with 
some reluctance after remonstrances from 
his own staff at his hesitation. There 
was, of course, no other choice, but again 
it was characteristic of Morant that, 
having created the Department, he 
should fail to cast himself for the leading 
part. 


On April 6th he wrote to me— 
“T am going to be 56 to-morrow and 
I’m going to sit for the first time in a 
room (temporarily arranged for me pend- 
ing my going into Monro’s room on his 
retirement) at the L.G.B., and I am to- 
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day working up various matters in that 
province; so that I feel I am really now 
beginning the initiation of my coming 
new functions; and thus I feel like 
writing to you to-day to tell you this; 
firstly because you have been so inter- 
ested in its gradually coming about; and 
secondly because I want to tell you how 
definitely I am already realising the 
value of having secured the specific 
powerful place for Anderson, as relieving 
me of all the ‘things’ I could never 
have had time and strength to tackle, 
consistently with the higher direction 
which is my province— things’ already 
onerous but which it would have been 
fatal for me to have had to delegate to 
or any other man steeped in rotten 
L.G.B. traditions and methods. I see, 
too, already that Addison and his Priv. 
Secy. already begin to feel the value of 
Anderson; though even this will doubt- 
less not suffice to make them see how 
foolish they were to waste all those 
precious weeks in January, February and 
March, with haggling about and 
Anderson and me which ought to have 
been spent in getting things ready before- 
hand, instead of having now to scramble 
them concurrently with Parliamentary 
pressure and daily overwork. 








“ Still, I am in it safely now with 
Anderson; and that is thanks solely to 
my having been able to hold out all those 
weeks till at last Addison felt obliged to 
give in and to get the Anderson post in 
order to get me there at all. . .” 


Morant went to the Ministry of Health: 
a tired man. The Civil Service is always 
regarded as fair game for daws to peck 
at, and the vast majority of people have- 
little conception of the load of work and 
responsibility carried by senior officials. 
Ingratitude and misrepresentation do not 
lighten that load. There are passages in 
Morant’s letters in 1918 that show how 
heavily the strenuous years at the Board 
of Education had told even on his strong 
spirit. Morant, like Haldane, faced a 
wolf pack with unchanged countenance 
but the constant yapping of the pack is 
not only exasperating but tends to wear 
a man down. It was almost provoking 
for his friends to find him so diffident 
about his own powers. “ Your letter 
helped me very much,” he wrote in the- 
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spring of 1918. “ All the same you put 
things that one has to discount vastly for 
I am a big fraud really. Just because 
I managed to get several people to do 
very fine work and to pull off big changes 
between 1900 and 1911 I have managed 
not to get recognised (and evidently not 
a bit recognised by you) as having been 
mainly useless from 1912 to 1918. But 
that really is the truth.” 


He wrote again in the same strain a 
month later, “ The fact is I am stale and 
used up. You cannot imagine what the 
last six years in the L.G.-Masterman- 
Cornwall-Industrial Insurance atmo- 
sphere have been to me and done to me. 
I feel useless, not grieving that I am not 
used as people might put it, but realis- 
ing that in the things nowadays needing 
to be done I have not the knowledge nor 
the aptitude. What I have had the 
capacity for doing in the past has been 
really within very narrow and special 
limits and one realises this more and more 
as one gets older. And then one sees 
daily now how the war problems and 
the after-war problems are on such a 
scale of complexity that I want to see 
young fellows of 30-40 set to tackle 
them who are not so prone to see diffi- 
culties and are ready to cut knots. I 
often wish I were 60 instead of 55 so that 
I could take my pension and be free to 
do odds and ends in the few things in 
which I might be able to be of a little 
use and not at the big things crushing 
on the Administration to be taken in 
Yand for which one is wholly incapable.” 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Morant had long since left behind any 
orthodox beliefs of his childhood, but 
what might be called the religious sense 
was strong in him. He was as far re- 
moved from the bigotry of unbelief as 
from the dogmas of a narrow piety. In 
Siam he had found new satisfaction for 
mind and spirit in the teachings of 
Buddha and during the years spent in 
that country there were times when 
he shared with friends among Buddhist 
monks periods of contemplation, 
prayer and silence in their monastries. 
In all his work he was upheld by an 
austere ideal of service. More than 
once he told me that George Eliot’s well- 





known lines beginning “Oh may I join 
the Choir Invisible,’ summed up his 
ultimate faith and belief. 


As a man thinks, so he is, and it is 
noteworthy that when weary and dis- 
couraged, Morant returned from Siam in 
1894, it was in that worn countenance 
Sir William Richmond at last found the 
model he needed to complete the head of 
the Christ in the dome of St. Paul's. 


And what of Morant as an adminis- 
trator and in his Departmental relations? 


If no man is a hero to his valet, still 
less has the senior staff of a Government 
Department any illusions about the 
merits and demerits of their chief. The 
gifted band of men about Morant served 
him with devotion and enthusiasm, but 
his hand undoubtedly was heavy on the 
idle and incompetent. He had a favourite 
saying that there were only two types of 
men—those who left no stone unturned 
and those who only turned stones just 
enough to keep their jobs. I was talking 
once to Charles Masterman about the 
friend we had lost. Morant’s first 
Minister at the Insurance Commission 
had a whimsical turn of language that 
always made his conversation vivid and 
attractive. “ Morant made enemies un- 
necessarily,” he said. “ His great weak- 
ness was his inability to deal with fools. 
He hated fools; he thought them anti- 
social and that they ought to be des- 
troyed. So instead of packing off the 
fool to Nicaragua or Panama to collect 
statistics of health and education, Morant 
would put him into a derelict attic 
hoping that the roof would fall in and 
kill him, or in a basement reeking with 
damp where he hoped he would die of 
cold. Of course those efforts never came 
off. The destined victims escaped from 
the cellars and the attics, but quite natur- 
ally they hated Morant very badly ever 
afterwards.” 

There is another direction in which 
Morant incurred criticism from his col- 
leagues. The Civil Service is a hierarchy 
regulated by a rigorous tradition. At no 
point is the tradition more strict than that 
of the anonymity of the Civil Servant 
and of loyalty to the Minister in office. 
Morant never advertised himself and was 
completely indifferent to popular ap- 
proval or praise. It was not his fault 
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that his powerful personality tended to 
over-shadow any second-rate man—some 
transient and embarrassed phantom— 
who might for the moment be the politi- 
cal head of the Department. But his 
fellow Civil Servants felt that there were 
occasions when he flouted the semi-sacred 
rule that the permanent Secretary must 
on all occasions support and uphold his 
Minister, however foolish and ignorant 
he may at heart consider him. The 
unwritten code lays down that it is the 
duty of the Civil Servant quietly to miti- 
gate as much as possible of the foolish- 
ness and of the ignorance but the 
ministerial views must in the end prevail. 
Clearly it is only by strict adherence to 
this principle that the Civil Service can 
turn over in a night from implementing 
a high Tory policy to that of a Socialist 
Government. But Morant regarded a 
stupid Minister very much as_ he 
regarded the fools of whom I have just 
spoken. He would queer his pitch with- 
out scruple when he though such queer- 
ing was for the public good. His loyalty 
was to ends and ideals—that loyalty 
never failed. But more than once he did 
not hesitate to by-pass a Minister whose 
action threatened a great national scheme. 
Hence the charge made against him that 
though not unprincipled he was at times 
disloyal and unscrupulous. Here, as in 
other things, he was a law to himself. 
But in breaking the tradition of the ser- 
vice—and it is a sound tradition—he set 
a dangerous precedent for men_ less 
fundamentally disinterested than himself. 
When he intrigued against a foolish 
Minister in the interests of some wider 
end, he was in fact opening the door to 
what, may poison the life of a Depart- 
ment. Morant, an impassioned idealist, 
concerned only that some “little beast ” 
should not wreck a big .public scheme, 
could keep the door firmly shut; but it 
might have been held less firmly in lesser 
hands. Rules and regulations are made to 
shield the average man from the frailties 
of human nature, and supermen run risks 
in setting them aside. To his own trusted 
staff he was, on the other hand, a chief 
on whom they could rely to the last 
decimal point. He would fight for them 
if necessary like a tiger. I have often 
heard him speak with almost paternal 
pride of the qualities and talents of his 


young men—“ my Brock, my Salter, my 
Vivian.” 

Again, I have heard it said that 
Morant was contemptuous about 
organised Labour, and thought them un- 
fit to govern. With this I do not agree. 
He detested loose thinking and had little 
patience with the facile generalities of 
the politician of any party who bemuses 
himself and the public with rhetoric 
about intricate social problems of whose 
actions and reactions he is profoundly 
ignorant. Morant held there could be 
no honesty in the direction of public 
affairs without hard work and hard 
thinking. He saw the weak points of the 
Labour programme as he saw the weak 
points of other political parties, but per- 
sonally I never heard him speak harshly 
of the Labour movement. He viewed it 
as a force not to be cajoled or feared 
but whose legitimate aspirations should 
be treated fairly. Let it be remembered 
that it was to the education of the 
people and the health of the people that 
he devoted and, ultimately, sacrificed. his 
life. If intellectually he was an aristocrat 
in the true sense that he was satisfied 
only with the best, may such aristocrats 
always be with us. 


During the last year of Robert 
Morant’s life our paths were swept far 
apart for my husband was appointed to 
a job as demobilisation officer in the 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine, and 
for nearly 18 months we were living in 
Cologne. I only saw the Morants, 
therefore, at rare intervals when we were 
back on leave. and I was not in touch 
with Robert’s ideas and work in the 
same intimate way as during the war 
years. I returned from Germany by 
chance on the evening of March 13th, 
1920, to be greeted by the terrible news 
that Robert had died that day. He had 
systematically overtaxed his strength for 
years, and his exhausted frame had no 
reserve powers left to battle against a 
severe. attack of influenza which swept 
him out of life. 


An incident had occurred at a gather- 
ing about. a fortnight before Morant’s 
death which made a profound impression 
on those present. This was a meeting 
of the newly formed Society of Civil 
Servants and Morant, as the outstanding 
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figure in the Service, came to give the 
inaugural address. No one suspected 
that this was his last appearance or that 
the audience was listening to his final 
message, but clearly from what I have 
been told, Morant was “fey” on that 
occasion, a man touched with the 
inspiration that: comes from the sub- 
conscious knowledge of the wings of 
death beating above his head. Never had 
he spoken with such eloquence, never 
before had he revealed so fully the 
depths of his own heart and the ideals 
of service he cherished. The men and 
women present were moved and shaken 
by his words and by the nobility that 
seemed to radiate from his whole per- 
‘sonality, shaken the more when, having 
thanked his fellow workers for their ser- 
vices in the great tasks they had faced 
together, he asked the indulgence of 
anyone whom he might unintentionally 
have hurt or dealt with harshly. 


I have attended many funeral services 
but I can never remember a congregation 
more over-shadowed by a sense of shock 
and dismay than the crowd of friends 
and mourners who filled St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields when he was taken to his rest. 


“ Know ye not that a prince and great 
man has fallen this day in Israel?” 


MoORANT AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


When preparing this study of Morant 
I had a good deal of correspondence on 
the subject with an old friend and former 
war-time colleague, Sir Laurence Brock, 
one of Morant’s trusted subordinates at 
the Ministry of Health. Sir Laurence 
died in May, 1949, but he had given me 
permission to reproduce a paper written 
at my request 28 years previously entitled 
“* Sir Robert Morant’s plans for the de- 
velopment of the Ministry of Health.” 
‘This paper, written from intimate know- 
ledge, is, I think, of great interest to-day. 
I attach it, therefore, at the end of this 
article. Not only does Sir Laurence give 
a detailed account of the working 
principles of a first-class mind, but he 
also shows how far ahead of his time 
Morant’s thoughts had ranged in health 
matters. Proposals then looked upon as 
audacious are now the commonplaces of 
administration. It will be noticed, 
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among other things, that the establish- 
ment of a State Medical Service so hotly 
challenged at the present time was to him 
a logical and necessary development in 
the organisation of public health. 


In a personal letter, Sir Laurence 
added an interesting appreciation of 
Morant’s outlook on work. “His root 
idea,” he wrote, “ was always that if you 
can create the right machinery and pick 
the right type of men to work it, they 
will do what you want without needing 
elaborate detailed instructions. In regard 
to details, Morant’s mind was always 
fluid, but though he was shy of stating 
his aims, they were always at the back 
of his mind, and in essence his plan for 
the health machine differed very little 
from his plan conceived 20 years earlier 
for the education machine. It may be 
fancy, but I have always thought that 
Morant’s enquiry into the French edu- 
cational system, carried out by him at 
a still impressionable age, had left a 
permanent mark on him. It has been 
said again and again in the Press that 
he was no bureaucrat. In the ordinary 
depreciatory sense in which the word is 
commonly used as implying a creature 
swaddled in red tape, Morant was not a 
bureaucrat. But in reality, in the higher 
sense of the term, he was more abso- 
lutely bureaucratic than anyone I ever 
knew. He believed profoundly that you 
could not get efficiency without organi- 
sation, and that your organisation must 
cover the whole country, which of course 
means bureaucracy. He did not believe 
in muddling through; muddling to him 
was as much a crime as embezzlement 
and he had no patience with the view 
that inefficient Local Authorities ought 
to be left to wallow in their inefficiency 
in order to preserve some sacred prin- 
ciple of local autonomy. Politically, 
Morant may have been, as you said in 
your letter, a democrat, and he had un- 
questionably more sympathy with demo- 
cracy than he was usually credited with. 
But intellectually he was an aristocrat, 
and while he made immense demands on 
an intellectual aristocracy, he put almost 
no limits on the powers he was prepared 
to give them.” 


Sir Laurence’s Memorandum ran as 
follows: — 
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Notes on Sir Robert Morant’s plans for the development of the 
Ministry of Health 


“ The following notes form an attempt 
to set out Sir Robert Morant’s leading 
ideas so far as I had any opportunity of 
discussing them with him. Morant him- 
self had neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to reduce his ideas to paper; indeed, 
he had an instinctive dislike of doing so. 
Most people find it necessary to write in 
order to reduce their ideas to a logical 
and coherent form; Morant hated letting 
his ideas crystalise. He liked to let his 
mind play round an idea, and he felt that 
to put it on paper was to stop thinking. 
These notes are necessarily to some 
extent conjectural. Morant. never gave 
me the whole of his mind; it was too big, 
and he viewed every question from too 
many different angles. Besides, while his 
patience was inexhaustible where he felt 
that patience was necessary at all, he ex- 
pected his own men to guess a great deal 
for themselves. I have sometimes thought 
that he made one’s ability to piece 
together hints and suggestions thrown out 
in hurried five-minute talks a test of one’s 
value to him. He talked a kind of short- 
hand, and he perhaps hardly realised 
how much he left unsaid. Although he 
had allotted to me many of the questions 
in which he himself was most interested, 
there were aspects of his work with which 
I was not concerned and these notes do 
not profess to give even in outline the 
whole of his schemes. There are gaps 
which I cannot fill in, but I feel no doubt 
as to the substantial accuracy of what 
follows. In regard to details his ideas 
were still fluid, but the main lines were 
fixed. 


Unification of Local Health 
Authorities 


“ Morant held strongly that the unifi- 
cation in one central department of 
powers which had previously been 
exercised by a number of departments 
was only the first step. This unification 
at the centre required as its corollary a 
unification of Local Health Authorities. 
In Morant’s view little was to be gained 
by a single central authority, if it had to 
deal with half-a-dozen different kinds of 
Local Health Authorities. At present, one 
set of authorities do tuberculosis, another 


lunacy, another infectious diseases, and 
another Poor Law, and yet another 
school-children. His idea was to disen- 
tangle the health service from the rest of 
the Poor Law and to transfer them to 
the new Local Health Authority, which 
he hoped would be the County and the 
County Borough. In this his mind re- 
verted to the plan of the 1902 Education 
Bill. He contemplated the County and 
the County Borough as the Health 
Authority administering not only the 
health services at present under the Poor 
Law, but also practically all other health 
services, including infectious diseases, 
lunacy, tuberculosis, maternity and child 
welfare. He visualised the County or 
County Borough Council as the ultimate 
financial authority, the administrative 
work being in the main delegated to a 
Health Committee which would be partly 
co-opted. To the co-opted element he 
attached much importance as the only 
means of securing the enthusiast and the 
expert. But he realised that he might, as 
in the case of the Education Bill, have to 
accept an amendment putting the larger 
urban districts upon the same basis as the 
County Boroughs. This he would have 
regretted, because he felt that a complete 
and effective health service could not be 
organised except on the basis of a large 
unit. 


Functions of the Local Authority 


“Speaking broadly, the Health 
Authority above indicated was to deal 
with all health questions which are at 
present entrusted to any Local Authority, 
but Morant intended to go much further 
than this. He thought that the voluntary 
hospital was doomed, and he meant his 
Local Health Authority to have under 
their control a complete organisation of 
hospitals ranging from the cottage hos- 
pital to something approximating to a 
full medical school. He felt that there 
was an immense loss of efficiency through 
our system of hospitals working in entire 
independence. He visualised a kind of 
chain with motor transport as its con- 
necting link. The cottage hospital would 
form a kind of casualty clearing station, 
the intermediate hospital would take cases 
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which the cottage hospital was not 
capable of handling, and finally, there 
would be one central hospital in the area 
equippéd with all possible resources in 
the way of laboratories, X-ray equipment, 
etc., and the best obtainable specialist 
staff. But while Morant contemplated a 
complete system in each health area (the 
County and its County Borough being, 
perhaps, combined in some areas), he 
recognised that these units would still be 
too small in certain special cases. There 
were, therefore, certain services which he 
intended to reserve, though he had come 
to no definite conclusion as to the basis 
upon which they should be organised. 
One of these reserve services was ortho- 
pedics, and here I think his general idea 
was the creation of a limited number of 
orthopedic centres to which the Local 
Health Authority would send patients, 
each centre serving a number of health 
areas. 


““Morant did not regard the County and 
the County Borough as ideal units, but 
he felt the unwisdom.of creating ad hoc 
bodies, and he came to the conclusion 
that. the balance of advantage was all on 
the side of using existing Local Govern- 
ment units in health just as much as in 
education.. Many considerations weighed 
with him in coming to this conclusion, 
and not least I think was his conviction 
of the danger of establishing a Health 
Authority distinct from the general ad- 
ministrative authority of the area. He 
felt that the advocates of a special ad hoc 
body for health work laid too much stress 
on treatment to the neglect of preventive 
medicine. He wanted the body which 
was responsible for the treatment of 
disease to be the same as the body re- 
sponsible for preventing it. He deplored 
the multiplicity of Local Authorities 
which exist for various purposes, and his 
natural tendency was undoubtedly to- 
wards an organisation approximate 
rather to the French model. I have dwelt 
at. some length on the machinery side 
of the question because it was Morant’s 
conviction that the essence of reform was 
to create the right machine. 


Medical and Auxiliary Services 

“ Morant undoubtedly looked forward 
to’a time when there would be a public 
medical service, though he did not regard 








it as immediately practicable. To his: 
logical mind it seemed absurd that under 
the Insurance Acts there should be a 
public service for roughly one-third of the 
population, half the cost of which fell on 
the State, and that there should be no 
public service for the wives and depen- 
dants of insured men. He wanted to 
take medical benefit out of the Insurance 
Acts altogether and establish a public 
service to which the whole population 
would have a right of resort if they chose, 
and he regarded this as essential to the 
proper development of institutional 
medical services. The general practition- 
er, in his view, held the front line 
trenches, and behind him there ought to 
be a complete hospital system. But he felt 
that the hospital organisation could never 
be effective unless it was properly linked 
up with the general practitioner service, 
and he looked also for a great develop- 
ment of public nursing services. In his 
view, an adequate nursing service was 
essential to an adequate medical service. 


Lunacy and Incipient Lunacy 

“No health question interested Morant 
more than the treatment of lunacy and 
incipient mental disorders, and no part 
of the public health service seemed to 
him more urgently in need of reform. He 
detested the popular conception of an 
asylum as primarily a place for the segre- 
gation of lunatics. He regarded the 
asylum as a mental hospital for the treat- 
ment of mental diseases, and while he 
would have been the first to admit that 
certain forms of lunacy are incurable, he 
believed that many other forms of lunacy 
might be cured, and had only come to 
be regarded as incurable for want of 
effective treatment. He was also ex- 
tremely anxious to secure the establish- 
ment of neurological centres for the 
treatment of incipient lunacy. He wanted 
to make it possible to treat incipient 
mental disease without inflicting the 
stigma which attaches to insanity and the 
haunting dread which so often pushes the 
borderline cases over the borderline. 


Maternity 

“‘ Another question very near to Mor- 
ant’s heart was the provision of better 
maternity services. He was oppressed by 
the inadequacy of the accommodation. at 
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present available for cases of difficult 
labour. He felt that an enormous amount 
of preventable suffering and disease in 
the case both of mothers and children was 
due to want of adequate attendance and 
treatment on confinement, and to the 
impossibility of providing in the poorer 
homes even moderately hygienic condi- 
tions. When local hospital authorities 
came to him, as they frequently did, he 
never lost an opportunity of urging them 
to provide accommodation for maternity 
cases, and he looked forward to a time 
when no child should be born without 
the mother having proper and adequate 
medical treatment and nursing. For this 
purpose he was anxious to improve mid- 
wifery as a career for women. He felt that 
like the nursing service it was underpaid, 
and frequently did not secure a suffi- 
ciently good standard of recruits, and he 
chafed at the length of time required to 
eliminate from the mid-wives’ roll the 
old, untrained and rule-of-thumb bona 
fide midwives. 


Tuberculosis Colonies 


“ Morant was impressed by the failure 
of sanatorium benefit under the Insurance 
Acts. He held that the consumptive is 
in general a permanently damaged life 
with a working capacity so far impaired 
that it is rarely if ever safe to expose him 
again to the strain of working under 
normal competitive commercial condi- 
tions. He entirely shared the ideas which 
I developed in an article called “The 
Cost of Consumption” in the last number 
of the “ Reveille,” and indeed, this would 
never have been written but for his en- 
couragement. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Papworth, and of the 
tuberculosis colony generally, and he had 
hoped to see a large State grant-in-aid of 
colonies of this type. 


Medical Research 


“Morant devoted much time and 
labour to the encouragement of medical 
tesearch. The Medical Research Com- 
Mittee, which is about to be incorporated 
as the Medical Research Council, was 
really his creation, and it was he who 
found Sir Walter Fletcher, its brilliant 
secretary. He was impatient of 
Treasury parsimony in the matter of 
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research, though he realised that even 
with unlimited money, progress must 
always be conditioned by the number 
of competent workers available. He 
aimed, however, at securing a sufficient 
endowment of research to make research 
an attractive career instead of being what 
it has generally been in the past, one of 
the worst paid kinds of medical and 
scientific work. It angered Morant that a 
research worker whos discoveries might 
be the means of preventing incalculable 
suffering and waste of human lives, 
should be paid less than many a manual 
labourer. Nevertheless, he deliberately 
transferred medical research to the Privy 
Council away from his own department, 
because he thought that it would be in- 
jurious to the development of his scheme 
if the work had to be organised on a 
national basis with a separate Research 
Department in Scotland, instead of being 
on a broad Imperial basis. 


Dental Reform 

“Morant realised the enormous amount 
of preventable sickness due to neglected 
teeth and to the inadequacy and incom- 
petence of the mass of men at present 
practising dentistry. He would, I think, 
undoubtedly have sought to develop a 
public dental service as part of his local 
health service. He was anxious, too, to 
improve the status of the dental surgeon 
as a means of attracting a better class of 
recruit. 


Other Questions 


“There are other questions which were 
occupying Morant’s mind which did not 
come within my province, and on which 
I can throw no light. Among these 
questions were the treatment of the blind, 
the deaf and dumb and epileptics. It 
may be that these he would have treated 
like orthopedics as reserved services; but 
with comparatively few exceptions, he 
hoped to make health services local, and 
he intended that each Local Health 
Authority should be fully equipped to 
provide not only such general hospital 
treatment as is at present available, but 
also all forms of specialist service at 
selected centres. In this way he wanted 
to put at the disposal of the pepulation as 
a whole all the resources of medicine and 
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science which are at present available 
only in the big towns to the very rich 
and the quite poor. 


Note 

“In glancing through these very hurried 
notes, I see that I have forgotten to men- 
tion Morant’s interest in medical educa- 
tion. He was keenly alive to the necessity 
of improving the general level of medical 
practice, and with this in view he was 
always ready to encourage any scheme of 
central clinics at which medical men 
would meet one another and discuss cases. 
He shared the general view of those who 
are acquainted with the conditions of 
medical practice in this country that the 
ordinary G.P. takes too many cases and 
spends too little time on them, partly 
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because the average payment per case is 
too low. Although for political reasons 
he could not state his views publicly on 
this point, he was in fact always trying 
to improve the remuneration of insurance 
panel practitioners, but at the same time 
he meant to get full value for the extra 
pay he hoped to secure. Morant himself 
never ceased to learn, and he deplored 
the fact that the ordinary G.P. has too 
often neither the time nor the inclination 
to study after he leaves the hospital. It 
was the irony of fate that Morant was 
constantly having to meet panel doctors 
and to argue that they were adequately 
paid. In fact, his one desire was to pay 
them more and to make them worth it. 


L.G.B., 29.3.1920.” 
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HE Ministry of Labour has a fairly 
wide range of functions: they cover 
all questions connected with employment 
and labour supply, including training, 
industrial relations, wages boards and 
councils, military recruiting under the 
National Service Acts, and safety, health 
and welfare questions concerning work- 
people. It should be noted that our Fac- 
tory Inspectors do not cover the mines 
which are covered, so far as inspection 
is concerned, by the Mines Inspectorate 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. The 
Ministry of Labour is also concerned 
iwith British Government policy in rela- 
tion to international labour organisations 
and other international organisations. 


The Ministry is a large and scattered 
organisation which forms one of the 
social service group of Ministries, and 
our job is to give certain services to those 
members of the community, wherever 
they may be, who need those services. 
‘The size of the personnel management 
problem is indicated by the fact that at 
present we have some 30,000 staff spread 
over something like 1,100 local offices 
and 11 regional offices which, between 
them, share the control of those 1,100 
local offices. Some 3,000 of the 30,000 
staff (which was 41,000 in 1947) are in 
(Headquarters, and the rest are in the 
local and regional offices. 
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A very large proportion of the 27,000 
or so of the staff who are in the local 











offices are concerned with the employ- 
ent services of the Ministry, with their 
special variants of administrative and 
managerial appointments through the 
Appointments Department, of employ- 
ment opportunities for young persons and 
of suitable vacancies for disabled per- 
sons. One important function of the local 
bffices, as everybody knows, is the pay- 
ment of ufemployment insurance on 
half of the Ministry of National 
}nsurance, 
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and national assistance on 


behalf of the National Assistance Board, 
both of which services are provided on an 
agency basis. Obviously the jobs to be 
done in an organisation spread so widely 
and with wide ramifications will vary 
considerably, but they will also have 
their similarities. Much the same quali- 
ties are needed to manage a large 
employment exchange in Birmingham or 
Manchester, or similar places, and much 
the same qualities are required of a 
counter clerk in the Vacancy Section of 
any of these offices. The differences in 
the qualities required are recognised by 
organising the staff in grades, with de- 
fined and differing duties and differing 
scales of pay appropriate to the grades. 
The similarities are acknowledged by the 
use of a uniform grading system through- 
out the country. In the out-stations, 
under the Regional Controller and his 
Deputy, there are about half a dozen 
main grades of staff. There is the typing 
and routine clerical grade, followed by 
the main clercial grade, with a London 
maximum of £450, controlled by execu- 
tive grades in scales rising to £650, 
£850, £1,050 and £1,200. The system 
of uniform grading of scales means that 
all pay questions are determined centrally 
at Headquarters and, indeed, they are 
very closely controlled by the Treasury 
which is responsible for keeping all de- 
partments in step in this respect. That 
is partly why I have not so much to say 
about wages negotiation. 


The grading of work is, of course, of 
the greatest importance. Throughout the 
whole Civil Service and especially in a 
big Department like the Ministry of 
Labour, where large numbers of people 
are doing similar jobs in many offices 
all over the country, it is obviously neces- 
sary that the grading system should be 
uniform throughout the country, and that 
staff in any one of the various grades 
should, broadly speaking, be responsible 
for duties of the same-standard, although 
they may be of a different kind. In this 
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matter of grading Government Depart- 
ments have what appears to me to be an 
advantage over the majority of non- 
Government undertakings in securing 
uniformity as between their own and 
other establishments engaged in similar 
activities, because they have broad stan- 
dards laid down for them by the 
Treasury, to which they are all expected 
to conform. The application of these 
standards to the requirements of a par- 
ticular department is, of course, the 
responsibility of the Establishment 
Officer. If a new job falls to be done 
by the Ministry of Labour which is to 
be carried out by all its local offices, it 
may or it may not be a straightforward 
matter to decide the grade or grades of 
staff by which the job or parts of the job 
should be done. By application of com- 
mon standards and by comparison with 
work already being done it is not usually 
difficult to make a proper allocation, but 
I might mention here, as illustrating the 
great importance attached to proper 
grading of work, as a part of our per- 
sonnel management job in the Civil Ser- 
vice, that the staff side are always con- 
sulted at an early stage when fresh 
grading or regrading of any part of our 
work has to be done. We, in my De- 
partment, attach great importance to 
getting agreement, so far as possible, with 
the staff on the question of grading of 
any particular piece of work. That con- 
sultation, in a sense, takes the place of 
wage negotiations. There is sometimes 
difference between us. It may be thought 
by the staff side, in the case of my own 
Department, that a particular job ought 
to be done by a Grade 5 officer when we 
feel it could be quite adequately done by 
a Grade 6 officer, which, in effect, means 
that we think the job does not merit the 
pay which they claim for it. But I ought 
to say that we do not have much difficulty 
about that particular kind of question. 
The organisation of the staff in grades, 
not only in my own Department, but in 
the whole Civil Service, covers both the 
recruitment and the promotion systems 
to which I will refer a little later, and I 
think I am right in saying that here again 
a Government Department differs from 
a good many industrial and commercial 
undertakings. Except for specialist posts, 
individuals are not recruited or promoted 
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just because of their suitability for par-|°@™Y | 
ticular vacancies; they are selected for7°t8ant 
appointment, or they are promoted tof of othe 
certain grades, having regard to thejthis ¢ 
qualifications for carrying out the general olicy 
duties appropriate to those grades and| Branch 
not only because they are judged capable|Establi 
of filling a particular post. printed 


I have emphasised the importance of oe 
getting ‘vork of similar quality done by ag 
the same grades of staff throughout the ox 
country, that is to say, the importance a: oe 
of grading of work, but it is equally it 
important to ensure as far as possible 
that there is uniformity in loading of| Still 
work, and for this purpose we, in my De-}procedt 
partment, have a staffing basis scheme by}to ensu 
means of which nearly all the jobs done}to the | 
in our local offices are capable of{by He: 
measurement in terms of staff hours. By/tors. W 
this system, which Mr. Swindin willlthe first 
describe in more detail because it isjsurvey, 
actually operated by the regional offices, spectors 
we are able, at any time, to assess theinspecti 
total staffing requirements of our localour by 
offices. The staffing needs of regiondifunction 
offices and Headquarters cannot béeOrganis 
measured in quite the same way, be{partmen 
cause they include work of an administra/the orga 
tive kind, and there we have to rely onto the 
the Headquarters Inspectors, among)branch , 
whom are included our Organisation an 
Methods team. 


















perly sta 
r of any 
There is a further direction in whiclAppoint 
uniformity must be secured as far abn overa’ 
possible in a widely scattered Goverthte, coy, 
ment Department with numerous functheir staj 
tions, and that is procedure. We aim (Personne 
achieve uniformity in procedure—and Wyice, wh 
think that over a long period of years Wexperime 
have succeeded fairly well—through th 
Headquarters Instructions Branch, whid Gener: 
is manned by a staff who are specialise®2Suring 
in the work, backed up by the inspectorfle codes 
ates to which I have referred. When anpttuction: 
new procedure is required, the generfl should 
lines are developed by the Instructiayte by nc 
Branch in close collaboration with t#éults or 
Policy Branch, and the detailed proc#td perk 
dure is devised, and necessary forms agvords fro 
designed and actual instructions ag° inspect 
drafted by the Instructions Branch. Thi’otk mus 
arrangement ensures that full regard ion and i 
paid to the ability cf the local offices mpecome a 
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par-|¢arry out the procedure in view of their 
J fors0rganisation and the staff available, and 
.4 tofOf other factors, including premises. All 
their this calls for discussion between the 
neral| Policy Branch concerned, the Instructions 
and|Branch and the Staffing Section of the 
pable Establishments Department. Then 

printed instructions are issued, and all 
concerned are expected to adhere as 
closely as possible to the procedure laid 
down in them. After a thorough testing 
by experience and any necessary modifi- 
cations, these instructions become more 
or less permanent and routine. 


ice of 
ne by 
it the 
“tance 
jually 
yssible 
ng oi| Still in the interests of uniformity of 
y De-/procedure and of efficiency and in order 
me by|to ensure that the best service is given 
| done|to the public, inspections are carried out 
le of|by Headquarters and Regional Inspec- 
rs. By/tors. We have two types of inspection: 
1 willlthe first is in the nature of a functional 
it isjsurvey, conducted by Headquarters In- 
offices,spectors, and the second is a general 
ss thelinspection of local offices, usually carried 
 locajout by the Regional Inspectors. The 
giondifunctional surveys are initiated by the 
ot bdOrganisation and Establishments De- 
y, department on general matters relating to 
nistra/the organisation of the various offices, or 
ely oto the organisation of any particular 
amongbranch of the work. For example, we 
ight have an overall survey of the 
regional offices, one purpose of which 
would be to ensure that they were pro- 
; perly staffed—not over and not under— 
4 r of any other of our offices, such as the 
whiclAppointments Offices, or there might be 
far an overall survey of the Wages Inspector- 
sovernte, covering their methods as well as 
s functheir staffing, or of a branch such as the 
aim {Personnel Management Advisory Ser- 
and Wwice, which is still on something of an 
cars Wiexperimental basis. 
igh t 
, whi 








General inspections are concerned with 
cialisetsuring that the procedure set out in 
spectot he codes and the circulars issued by In- 
hen ampttuctions Branch are being carried out. 

ener. Should emphasise that the inspections 
ruction@te by no means restricted to looking for 
ith taults or departures from instructions, 
proctd perhaps I could just read a few 
rms agvords from the general guidance given 
yns_afg° inspectors on this point. “ Inspection 
h. Thivork must be carried out with imagina- 
gard ion and in a helpful spirit, and must not 
ffices tecome a matter of mere routine. Mana- 
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gers and supervisors should be encour- 
aged to discuss their difficulties fully and 
frankly, and their co-operation should be 
enlisted to make the inspection useful and 
constructive. It must always be borne in 
mind that circular instructions are of 
general application throughout the 
country and may present peculiar diffi- 
culties in certain areas. It is therefore 
not sufficient to record failure to carry 
out instructions, but inspectors must also 
examine the reasons for these failures. It 
may be that the instruction has been mis- 
understood, or special local circum- 
stances make it difficult to carry out the 
instructions, or the instructions should be 
reconsidered in the light of practical 
experience. Every encouragement should 
be given to personal initiative and enter- 
prise by local office staffs. Unorthodox 
methods and short cuts should not be 
condemned if they are in accordance with 
general principles and policy. On the 
contrary, they should be noted for 
possible use at other offices.” 


In practice, it really does work out 
quite well that way, and the inspections 
carried out, at any rate of recent years, 
have been much more in the nature of 
helpful surveys and discussions with those 
inspected, than fault-finding expeditions. 
Just to finish this note on inspection, we 
have also audit inspectors under the 
Accountant-General, who look after 
financial matters. At one time the De- 
partment was handling very large sums 
of money in the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefit and other forms of assist- 
ance, but that happily is not now the 
case, and the amounts of money handled 
are very much smaller. There are, 
however, such items as lodging allow- 
ances and other payments to be made, 
and the complications in the procedure 
for the payment of Unemployment In- 
surance have grown very considerably. 


Training 

An important aspect of personnel 
management is, of course, staff training, 
and although we do not claim to be 
unique among Government Departments 
in our efforts in this direction, because 
at the instigation of the Treasury con- 
siderable attention is given to this subject 
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throughout ‘the whole Civil Service, it is 
only natural that, being the Department 
concerned with training for employment, 
including training within industry for 
supervisors, we should realise the great 
importance of training our own people 
in their own jobs. It is of interest to 
note that although all departments are 
under heavy pressure from the Govern- 
Ment to economise in every direction, we 
are not expected to sacrifice our staff 
training because really good staff training 
is regarded in itself as an economy 
measure. As to the benefits of the train- 
ing to the members of the staff there can 
be no doubt. It adds to their interest in 
the work, especially in the case of junior 
staff who may themselves be engaged in 
somewhat dull routine jobs, to know that 
what they are doing is an essential part 
of the work of the whole department. It 
is right that they should know why the 
particular job they are doing has to be 
done, as well as to know how to do it 
properly. Training in special subjects is 
carried out through courses held at Head- 
quarters or in the Regions, and very care- 
ful attention is paid to the planning of 
these courses. We have courses for new 
entrants, who for a time do not count as 
full staff units, and we have study groups 
and instructional visits, particularly for 
the benefit of the staff engaged in placing 
workpeople in employment. We have 
found employers extremely co-operative 
in that direction. They readily give us 
facilities for instructional visits and take 
quite an active interest in that particular 
aspect of our training which is very 
important if our clerks are to find the 
tight sort of workpeople for the vacancies 
notified. It is essential that they should 
know something about the jobs the people 
they submit have got to do. 


We are conscious that “ customer re- 
lationships ” are an important aspect of 
our own staff training. The Regional 
Controllers are quite jealous about the 
behaviour of their staffs to the members 
of the public, and although I must admit 
that we still get a few complaints about 
treatment received by members of the 
public in the employment exchanges, they 
are very often, in fact generally, found 
to be quite unfounded on such evidence 
as we can get, and usually come from 
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disgruntled persons whose complaint is 
really due to their failure to get some-! 
thing to which they are not entitled. | 
think Mr. Swindin will agree that a great 
deal of attention is paid to the proper 
treatment of the public by all the mem- 
bers of our staff. 


Welfare 


Then there is staff welfare. All 
Government Departments, of course, pay 
a great deal of attention to that. We 
have a Senior Welfare Officer at Head- 


quarters who has general supervision over | 


other welfare officers in all the Regions. 
The personal difficulties of members of 
the staff are greater now than formerly, 
particularly among the young people 
who are away from home, owing to the 
shortage of accommodation, and our wel- 
fare officers smooth out a great many 
difficulties there. 
we encourage the carrying on of social 
activities after hours, and they are, | 
think, quite successful. We, like most 
other Departments, have a lot of young 
people in London who are living in 
lodgings, and are very glad to take 
advantage of the amenties afforded by 
the social and sports clubs to which every 


encouragement is given by the Depart-\ 


ment. 


Recognising the importance of good 
working conditions we do our best to 
provide them. Our premises difficulties 
are very great, but we are doing every- 
thing possible within the strict limits 
imposed by cost and the restrictions on 
capital expenditure, to provide better 
premises and equipment for our local 
offices. We are very conscious of 0 
deficiencies in this direction both as re- 
gards the conditions in which our staf 
have to work and the arrangements for 
receiving the public. In new buildings 
we try, with the help of the Ministry of 
Works, to get away from the institutional 
atmosphere which is associated with 
some of our older local offices, and we 
have learned that a good deal can b 
done even in the older and more depres- 
sing places, without great expenditure, by 
introducing brighter colouring an 
decoration and sensible up-to-datt 
furniture and fittings. 
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Recruitment and Promotion 


I will now deal briefly with some of 
the questions more directly concerning 
the staff themselves. First recruitment: 
Again, I am aware that I am speaking 
to an audience which knows a great deal 
about this already, but you will bear with 
me while I outline briefly the position in 
by own Department. Recruitment to 
main clerical grades is from ‘school- 
leavers of School Certificate age and 
standard, and recruitment to the execu- 
tive grade is mainly from school-leavers 
of Higher School Certificate standard, 
though there are arrangements now for 
recruiting National Servicemen and a 
number of ex-regulars by modifying the 
upper age limits. We also take in a pro- 
portion of University graduates. We have 
always taken a number of graduates into 
our executive grades in the Ministry of 
Labour, and there is an examination for 
that purpose the successful candidates 
from which we share with the Inland 
Revenue, the Ministry of Defence and 
the Post Office, for a restricted number 
of posts. Recruits for senior Head- 
quarters’ posts are taken from the ad- 
ministrative examination which is held 
annually by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for recruits to administrative posts 
in all Government Departments. Recruit- 
ment at all levels to permanent posts is 
conducted by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. In a Department like the Ministry 
of Labour, which is subject to consider- 
able fluctuations of work (the best ex- 
ample of which is the fluctuation due to 
the rise and fall in the unemployment 
register) there must be a large proportion 
of temporary staff additional to the 
permanent cadres. The Ministry of 
Labour has always carried a fairly large 
temporary fringe, mainly at the clerical 
level, but during the war and the resettle- 
ment period immediately following the 
war, we had a large number of temporary 
staff in nearly all the grades. You will 
remember that I mentioned that our total 
strength was 41,000 in 1947, and that 
we have now come down to about 30,000. 
Quite clearly, a very large proportion of 
that decrease was of temporary staff. A 
good many temporaries in Government 
Departments have the opportunity of 
becoming established, and = ex- 
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temporaries now form a considerable pro- 
portion of the permanent staff alongside 
the ncrmal entrants by examination. 


I have already mentioned that the 
organisation of the staff in grades 
governs the promotion system. Promo- 
tion is from grade to grade on a national 
basis, and not to particular posts in par- 
ticular areas. Candidates from all sources 
are eligible for promotion, based on their 
performance in the Ministry and not on 
their paper qualifications or their origin. 
Fundamental to the promotion system is 
the system of annual reports, giving the 
considered views of senior officers—often 
different senior officers—over a number 
of years. Qualities are analysed in sub- 
divisions under their main headings, 
dealing with character, personality, 
ability and performance. Individual re- 
port writing is encouraged. I am sure 
others will agree with me that the pen 
picture is often much more valuable than 
the attempt to fill in replies to specified 
questions. Promotion is governed by 
vacancies: which, in turn, are determined 
by the normal wastage, modified by the 
expansion or contraction of the work. 
Candidates for promotion are recom- 
mended by controlling officers in the 
Ministry throughout the country, and 
they are interviewed by a panel of senior 
officers, usually numbering three, and in- 
cluding representatives from the Regions 
in appropriate cases. This panel has 
before it the recent annual reports of all 
the candidates interviewed, and the panel 
is asked to compile a list of candidates 
for promotion sufficient to fill vacancies 
anticipated for the next eighteen months 
or so. Candidates are interviewed in the 
proportion of 25 interviews for every ten 
vacancies to be filled. The interview 
arrangements are notified to the staff, 
who can appeal to the pane] against non- 
interview. The number of appeals is not 
as large as one might expect which, I 
think, indicates that the system of re- 
porting and recommending is, by and 
large, accepted as satisfactory. I might 
mention what everybody knows, that in- 
crements in the Civil Service are not 
given according to.merit; they are auto- 
matic except in the case of deliberate un- 
favourable report. 


Transfer of staff is one of our diffi- 
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culties. It is obviously necessary in a 
widespread organisation with vacancies 
and redundancies occurring anywhere 
through wastage, expansion or contrac- 
tion. Promotion frequently results in 
transfer, and very often, I must say, the 
transfer takes a great deal of the gilt off 
the gingerbread in cases of promotion. 
We have cases where promotion is de- 
clined because of the difficulties of trans- 
fer. Transfer expenses and disturbance 
grants are paid, but we normally make 
every effort to keep transfers to a mini- 
mum for the obvious reason that we want 
to prevent the officer being subjected to 
the expense and the disturbance involved 
in removal of his home. Appeals against 
transfer on hardship grounds are con- 
sidered by special hardship committees, 
which include representatives of the staff. 


Political Activities 

It is not perhaps altogether inappro- 
priate to mention the position of Civil 
Servants in regard to political activities, 
which is a matter which has lately 
aroused some interest. The political 
activities of members of the Civil Ser- 
vice generally were recently considered 
by the Masterman Committee, which 
recommended that there should be com- 
plete freedom for the industrial, minor 
and manipulative grades—in effect, the 
wages grades—but that there should be 
strict limitations on the public political 
activities of other grades of Civil Ser- 
vants. The recommendations in favour 
of complete political freedom for the in- 
dustrial, minor and manipulative grades 
have been put into effect, but action on 
restricting the other grades any more 
than they were already restricted by de- 
partmental practice has been suspended. 
In my own Department, for reasons 
which will be apparent, it is considered 
undesirable that members of the staff, 
whose duties bring them into close touch 
with the public, with employers and local 
authorities, should take any active part 
in local or national politics, and practice 
in the Ministry of Labour strictly forbids 
political activity by the non-industrial 
staff, a ban under which the staff are not 
allowed to become candidates for county 
councils or borough councils while still 
holding their official posts. Permission to 
stand for other councils could be given, 





but in practice we do not give it. I should 
add that all Civil Servants, other than in- 
dustrial, minor or manipulative grades, 
must resign before standing for Parlia- 
ment. Civil Servants are allowed to be- 
come Justices of the Peace. No Civil 
Servant is allowed to accept a business 
appointment which would require his 
attendance between the hours of 10 and 
6. Apart from the question of hours, 
there may, of course, be objection to the 
acceptance of a job as an office of profit, 
or there may be objection on grounds of 
incompatibility of function. When these 
cases arise, they are considered on their 
merits. 


Salary Negotiations 


Questions of rates of pay do arise in 
a Government Department, but as every- 
body here will know, we have only re- 
stricted scope, so far as Departmental 
negotiation is concerned on questions 
affecting the pay of grades which are 
common to the Civil Service as a whole. 
These questions are dealt with on a 
national basis. Obviously there are 
salary questions on which the staffs of 
the various departments have their own 
views, but we, as departments, do not 
negotiate salary questions unless we have 
our own departmental grades and scales. 
In the Ministry of Labour we have our 
own departmental scales. We have a de- 
partmental structure which differs from 
the national structure so far as the execu- 
tive and clerical classes are concerned, 
but those negotiations took place two or 
three years ago when the new structure 
was set up. There was, naturally, a great 
deal of negotiation before agreement was 
reached on departmental salary scales 
which bore an acceptable relationship to 
national scales and which the Treasury 
could approve, but with the completion 
of the new departmental structure it was 
not anticipated that the salary scales 
would form the subject of further recur- 
rent negotiations. 


There is a Whitley Council in each 
Department. We have an active depart- 
mental Whitley Council, and active 
District Whitley Committees. The de- 
partmental Whitley Council can deal 
with all problems affecting the staff and 
their conditions of service. It consists 
on the one side of senior representatives 
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of the Department, and on the other of 
representatives of staff associations. The 
staff associations may proceed indepen- 
dently in negotiations with the depart- 
ment and take up with the department 
individual cases. There are a number of 
staff associations of which the two largest 
cover the clerical and managerial grades, 
and these two Associations work in close 
harmony in a Federation. The clerical 
grade staff association is the larger one. 
Disagreements about pay, hours or other 
conditions of service, but not about 
grading, can be taken to the Civil Ser- 
vice Arbitration Tribunal. 


Discipline 

Discipline is obviously a subject 
proper to the title, and perhaps I might 
just say a word or two about what we 
do in disciplinary cases. We do not get 
some of the difficulties that were referred 
to by the other speakers (bad time-keep- 
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ing, for example, does not arise as a 
problem in the case of the salaried 
classes), but we do have disciplinary 
cases of various kinds. If, for instance, 
a serious disciplinary case involving 
money questions is reported by the 
manager of a local office, the Regional 
Controller institutes a joint investigation 
which is conducted by one of his in- 
spectors working in association with a 
representative of the Finance Depart- 
ment. If it is necessary, the charge is 
set out in writing, and is submitted to 
the member of the staff concerned, who: 
is invited to offer his observations. The- 
inspector’s report, with any statements: 
taken, is then sent to the Regional Con-- 
troller, who transmits it to Headquarters 
with his views, and there a decision is 
taken on the question of penalty. Certain: 
cases are referred to a disciplinary com-- 
mittee for consideration. The decision to: 
discharge a member of the staff is taken: 
by the Head of the Department. 


Personnel Management in the 
Ministry of Labour—II 


By C. A. SWINDIN 


MB. NEDEN has given you an out- 
line of the Staff policy of the 
Ministry of Labour mentioning that 
though the staffing of the Department has 
its own pattern yet it has to fit in to the 
national framework of the ‘Civil Service 
as a whole. We in the Regions are not 
policy-makers in regard to staff matters, 
and in dealing with the day-to-day staff 
management problems which arise we 
have to find a solution which is consistent 
with the Department’s national policy. 


Before dealing, however, with the local 
aspects of Personnel Management in our 
scattered organisation it will probably be 
helpful if I give you a thumbnail sketch 
of my own Region as the background 
against which our problems have to be 
viewed. 


The Region is a long straggling area 
covering the five counties of Gloucester- 
shire, Wiltshire, Somerset, Devonshire 
and Cornwall, with an area of about 


8,200 square miles, a resident population: 
of nearly three million, of whom rather 
more than a million form the working 
population. Agriculture is carried on 
throughout the Region, but almost all 
other industries are represented, some of 
them—particularly in the engineering 
field—by very important units. There 
are a few large urban areas highly in- 
dustrialised : Bristol, Plymouth, 
Gloucester, etc., but outside these the 
general pattern of the Region is one of 
smallish country towns, each the market 
town and metropolis of an extensive: 
stretch of countryside. 


My Department’s Regional organisa- 
tion has to follow this scattered industrial 
pattern. Our main work is done through. 
104 Employment Exchanges, 22 Branch 
Employment Offices, and 13 Local. 
Agents spread over the Region and con-- 
trolled by the Regional Office in Bristol. 
The Exchanges vary a lot in size—one- 
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for instance has over 160 staff, while 57 
of them have less than five staff. The 
average Exchange is therefore quite small. 
The B.E.O.s are in the less important 
areas and each is attached to the nearest 
Exchange. The Branch Managers hold 
temporary appointments and normally 
provide their own premises and any staff. 
The Parent Exchange keeps a fatherly 
eye on them. The Local Agents are part- 
time officers in remote townships, acting 
rather as Post Offices for us. 


The B.E.O.s and Local Agents do, of 
course, sometimes present their own 
special problems, but I propose to ignore 
these and deal only with the Exchanges 
through which the main stream of our 
work flows. 


With certain exceptions we have to 
provide at each Exchange the full range 
of the Department’s services, and this 
presents us quite often with real staffing 
difficulties. 


Grading 

Mr. Neden has mentioned the general 
policy of the Department in regard to the, 
grading of work and the grading of staff 
and generally we can determine which 
‘duties are appropriate to the various 
grades. In a large office too it is usually 
fairly easy to allocate duties appropri- 
-ately since there is usually enough work 
of each grade to keep one or more officers 
-of the particular grade fully occupied. In 
small offices, however, considerable 
-elasticity between grades is necessary. In 
an office, for instance, with only two or 
three staff they have to tackle all the jobs 
on which big offices can employ 
specialists and where they can give full 
time blocks of work to appropriately 
graded officers. In a small office the 
Manager and clerks must be jacks of all 
trades and must be prepared to deal 
‘satisfactorily with people who come into 
the office without waiting for the appro- 
priately graded officer if he is not imme- 
diately available. In a small office too it 
is most difficult to draw a clear line 
between the clerical and the higher 
duties. Quite often the higher duties, 
‘which we call supervisory duties, are too 
numerous for one officer to cope with, 
‘but not enough to warrant full-time 
~employment of two. In this type of case 





we usually authorise a suitable officer of 
clerical grade to perform supervisory 
duties for such part of his time as is 
necessary, not exceeding 40 per cent. The 
agreement of the Staff Associations has 
been obtained to this arrangement with 
the proviso that not more than one 
officer shall be so authorised in any one 
office. The Staff Associations do, in fact, 
watch the allocation of graded work 
rather closely. 


Generally speaking many advantages 
are to be gained from this grading of 
work and officers, but one disadvantage 
in the horizontal division of duties as 
compared with a vertical functional 
division is worth mentioning. Taking as 
an example our work in connection with 
the placing of disabled persons in em- 
ployment we find that to follow the 
grading principle strictly at least two 
persons will be concerned with the hand- 
ling of the case of every disabled man or 
woman. First the Interviewing Officer, 
who must be of supervisory rank, and 
secondly the clerk who will do the 
clerical work in connection with the 
man’s case. Where the volume of dis- 
ablement work is small it is definitely 
uneconomical so to divide the work. A 
similar situation exists in regard to Youth 
Employment work and certain other 
specialised branches of our service. 


Uniformity of Procedure 


Next I think I should mention the 
steps we take to secure uniformity of 
procedure throughout the numerous Ex- 
changes scattered over the country. 


The existence of small offices, each 
expected to give a widely varied public 
service, presents difficulty in securing 
uniformity. In the larger offices 
specialists are available on each branch 
of the work. In the small office each 
officer will in the course of one day have 
to deal with very many different subjects 
and, of course, he requires to be trained 
on them all. Even then he is not able t 
acquire a familiarity with each subject 
through constant practice. Staff Train- 
ing, therefore, is a very important factor 
and a difficult one to organise in that 
each of these rural pooh-bahs will have 
to attend the Staff Training Centre at 
different times to attend a variety of 
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‘courses and very often relief will have to 
be provided for his office while he is 
absent. 


I am sure, however, that all our Mana- 
gers would pay a tribute to the Instruc- 
tions Branch at Headquarters which 
issues carefully compiled clear and com- 
prehensive instructions on the very de- 
tailed procedure we often have to follow. 
This is the fundamental factor in secur- 
ing uniformity. But it is, of course, one 
thing to prescribe the way and another to 
ensure that it is followed. The Annual 
Inspections of each Exchange do, of 
course, throw up departures from pro- 
cedure, but the infrequency of the 
inspections makes it unsafe to rely upon 
them alone. We therefore have monthly 
meetings of groups of Mandgers where 
new procedures are discussed and differ- 
ences in interpretation ironed out, Re- 
gional Office being consulted in cases of 
doubt. In addition meetings of Specialist 
Officers are arranged and Specialist 
Officers from Regional Office visit Ex- 
changes from time to time to discuss 
particular branches of work. 

And, of course, our general scheme of 
Staff Training should secure that officers 
are well trained on the job they are sup- 
posed to do. The Staff Training centre 
provides not only courses on particular 
branches of the work but also general 
background courses designed to show 
officers how their particular jobs fit in 
with the rest of the Department’s 
machinery. From time to time officers 
are called up for refresher courses. 


The Department has now nearly 40 
years’ experience of working along com- 
mon lines of procedure and the staff 
accept this as normal practice. At the 
‘same time, since we deal so largely with 
the public, great care is taken in our 
Staff Training to impress the need for 
avoiding a rigid and unsympathetic out- 
look. 


Assessment of Staffing Requirements 


Turning now to the assessment of the 
‘staffing requirements of our offices. We 
have a system of work measurement for 
those items of work which tend to fluctu- 
ate from week to week, supplemented by 
what we call fixed staff allowances for 
the rest of the work which is more con- 
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stant in volume. The average time spent 
on each operation of fluctuating work is 
determined by actual test in a number of 
different offices of varying size and a 
divisor for each operation is then fixed by 
Headquarters after agreement with Staff 
Associations. These divisors are only 
altered when a change in procedure 
varies the time cost of the operation. The 
fixed staff allowances on the other hand 
are assessed or reviewed by Regional 
Office Inspectors who visit offices once a 
year and assess the allowances by inspec- 
tion of the work, assessment of its normal 
volume and discussion with the officers 
performing it and with the Manager. 


The actual volumes of fluctuating 
work (for instance the number of claims 
to benefit taken, the number of appli- 
cants interviewed, the number of pay- 
ments made, and so on), are recorded at 
each office each day and totalled for the 
week and after application of the divisors 
give the number of staff hours earned on 
fluctuating work during the week. The 
earnings on fluctuating work, together 
with the fixed staff allowances, determine 
the number of staff normally required for 
any particular office and a periodical re- 
turn has to be rendered by each office 
giving details of its staff requirements 
determined in this way. The return pro- 
vides for claims in respect of special or 
unusual features or volumes of work and 
for sick and annual leave. 


Periodically, but rather infrequently, a 
special staffing survey is carried out at a 
number of selected offices when the actual 
time spent each day for a week by each 
officer is accounted for in full by the 
completion of a running record of the 
particular items of work on which he or 
she has been engaged and the time de- 
voted to each. The summary of these 
returns provides a check on the adequacy 
of the allowances for the particular offices 
surveyed and serves as a general guide 
to the reasonableness of the divisors for 
fluctuating work. These surveys are 
always conducted concurrently with an 
inspection of the offices to ensure that 
the organisation of the work is on sound 
and economical.lines. 

Having determined the staffing re- 
quirements of an office we have to seek 
Headquarte:’s authority for any increase 
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or decrease in the number of supervisory 
posts, but for the lower grades the cadres 
are left to Regional Office discretion. The 
number of staff provided for each office 
is normally sufficient to cover the work 
without the need for regular overtime 
since we must leave ourselves elbow room 
in regard to overtime to deal with 
emergencies. 


Normally, increases in the staff require- 
ments of an office, arising from an in- 
crease in the volume of work, are made 
by the transfer to the office of appro- 
priately graded established officers, or 
failing this by the engagement of tem- 
porary staff. Temporary clerks are 
appointed and terminated on authority 
from Regional Office. We do not, how- 
ever, expect Managers to discharge tem- 
porary clerks merely because the volume 
of work has fallen in a particular week, 
but only if, after some weeks, it becomes 
evident that the decrease in work is more 
than purely temporary. Temporary in- 
creases of work are met by overtime or 
by borrowing staff from a neighbouring 
office. 


Ip an organisation such as ours, where 
the volume of work is subject to fluctua- 
tions from causes not within our own 
control, it is necessary to have a fringe of 
temporary staff which can be expanded 
or contracted as the volume of work 
varies. Latterly, however, the Depart- 
ment has embarked upon considerable 
schemes for the establishment of tempor- 
ary staff. As this has coincided with a 
contraction of our work our temporary 
fringe is very much smaller than formerly 
and this has made the problem of the 
adjustment of staff to volumes of work 
more difficult. 


Promotion 


Turning now to the question of pro- 
motion. The Departmental practice (as 
Mr. Neden has said) involves three 
stages. Headquarters determine the field 
to be considered, e.g., by reference to a 
minimum period of service in a particu- 
lar Grade. A short list of candidates 
within this field is then selected for inter- 
view on a review of their Annual Report 
markings. Candidates on the short list 
are then interviewed by a Panel usually 
of three senior officers of the Department. 
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For the higher grades the Panels are pro- 
vided by Headquarters with a Regional 
representative sitting as one member. For 
the lower Grades the Regions arrange the 
Panels from senior officers within the 
Region. On occasion, when a very large 
number of candidates has to be inter- 
viewed, we have invited a retired senior 
officer of the Department to sit as 
Chairman of the Regional Panels. There 
are some advantages in this, but on 
balance I feel it desirable that the Panels 
should consist of serving members of the 
Department who are more closely in 


_ touch with the immediate requirements 


of the posts. 


The Annual Reports, which recently 
have been made much more detailed, will 
in future form a major factor in the 
assessment of candidates by Promotion 
Panels, but I should be much averse 
from promotion on the basis of Annual 
Reports only. With a scattered staff there 
must obviously be a large number of Re- 
porting Officers, and this immediately 
produces the difficulty of securing uni- 
tormity in marking. Where, for instance, 
a Reporting Officer has few staff under 
his control it is difficult for him to de- 
termine what is the average of the Grade 
which is, of course, the basis to which 
he must have regard in assessing the 
merits of his own staff. 


Annual Reports from the Exchanges 
are all carefully reviewed, before counter- 
signature, by a Senior Officer at Regional 
Office where, of course, we know from 
experience which Managers are severely 
critical markers and those who regard all 
their geese as swans. Some of the un- 
evenesses are therefore ironed out by the 
Counter-signing Officer at Regional 
Office. We also examine most closely 
cases where, on transfer, an Officer is 
given either a much better or a much 
poorer report from his new office. In 
cases of this kind we might consult our 
Inspectorate or the Officers at Regional 
Office in charge of the branch of work 
upon which the officer has been engaged, 
since they would have a fairly good idea 
of the general level of performance of his 
work. 

Perhaps I ought to add that when 
candidates are being invited for inter- 
view before a Promotions Panel, mem- 
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bers of the staff within the field, but not 
selected for interview, are normally given 
an opportunity to appeal against their 
non-selection for interview. These appeals 
are submitted to the Interviewing Panel, 
which decides whether any of the appel- 
lants shall be interviewed. When the 
Panel has completed all its interviews it 
prepares a waiting list in order of merit 
of the successful candidates and vacancies 
in the Grade concerned are filled from 
this waiting list as they occur. Since, in 
many cases, promotions involve transfer, 
with possible domestic hardship, officers 
required to transfer on promotion are 
permitted to appeal against the transfer. 
If their appeal is upheld they are allowed 
to decline the specific post offered to 
them and remain on the Promotions wait- 
ing list. If, however, their appeal is not 
upheld, they are permitted to decline the 
transfer only on condition that their name 
is removed from the waiting list. 


This brings me to the general question 
of transfers which is the number one 
headache in Staff Sections to-day. 
Although staff are encouraged to record 
their wishes as to allocation or for a 
‘change of job, volunteers are very few in 
number and mobility difficulties are the 
rule and not the exception. The housing 
shortage is the key note to the problem 
rather than removal expenses, which are 
adequate. Also a high proportion of the 
staff have domestic difficulties such as 
invalid or aged parents, young children 
at school, sick wives, etc. Even the young 
‘single people, however, seem reluctant to 
transfer these days, and many of our 
‘Cornish and Devonshire staff, for ex- 
ample, are ayerse from transfer outside 
the County; even if they do consent to 
a move they quickly apply for re- 
transfer. The old zeal for promotion 
‘seems rather to have waned. Salaries are 
fairly comfortable in the lower grades, 
Income Tax levels out income to a con- 
‘siderable degree, and the fact that a pro- 
motion often means a transfer, probably 
‘with a consequential increase in living 
expenses, makes advancement far less 
attractive than before the war when the 
housing difficulty was less acute. Another 
factor is that most salary scales touch or 
overlap the next, so that although one 
gets an immediate increment on promo- 
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tion, the financial benefit is comparatively 
small. This outlook on promotion will, I 
think, remain with us until the housing 
situation becomes much easier. 


I have already mentioned the arrange- 
ments for appeals against transfer on 
promotion. There is, however, provision 
also for appeals against transfer within 
a Grade. There is in each Region a 
Transfer Appeals Committee consisting 
of two Official Side members and two 
Staff Side members, which make recom- 
mendations to the Regional Controller on 
any appeals. We find that the Staff Side 
take a reasonable and realistic view. 
Hardship is avoided wherever possible, 
but staffing needs must be met, and the 
solution is often difficult. Fortunately, 
the volume of appeals is quite small, 
which indicates the care and trouble 
taken by Staff Sections to find acceptable 
solutions. Nevertheless it is true that the 
restricted mobility of staff often com- 
pels us to refrain from making changes 
which are desirable. 


Taking another point which Mr. 
Neden mentioned, the question of the 
participation of the staff in outside 
activities, I would mention that Regional 
deviation from the National policy in the 
matter is not permitted. We do, how- 
ever, very strongly encourage our Mana- 
gers to join such bodies as Rotary Clubs, 
Chambers of Trade, etc., and generally 
to take all opportunities they can to 
meet and form good relationships with 
Industrialists in their districts. They are, 
for instance, encouraged to accept invita- 
tions to address meetings on the work of 
the Department, and with this in mind 
we run Training Courses for our Mana- 
gers on public speaking. 


Staff Welfare 


Finally, a word or two on relationships 
with the staff and staff welfare generally. 
Each Region has a Whitley Committee 
which is a Sub-Committee of the 
National Departmental Committee. 
There are also Regional Sub-Committees 
for Staff Training; Procedure (to deal 
with Staff suggestions); and Staff Wel- 
fare. The Regional Transfer Appeals 
Committee which I mentioned earlier is 
also a branch of the Whitley 
Organisation. 
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Every Office is supplied with copies 
of the minutes of the Whitley Committee 
meetings so that ali members of the staff 
may know of their activities. In my 
Region we, on the Official Side, have fol- 
lowed the policy of full consultation, and 
as frank discussion as possible. That this 
has been worth while is shown by the 
cordial relationship of the Official and 
Staff Side Members and the very few 
cases where we have to record disagree- 
ment. 
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Outside the Whitley machinery we: 
have in each Region a Staff Welfare 
Officer who is available for consultation 
by any member of the Staff on personal 
difficulties arising from any cause. This. 
officer also takes an active interest in the 
various staff, social and sports organisa- 
tions. His work is supplemented by Wel- 
fare Committees in the larger Exchanges. 
and by Welfare Liaison Officers in the 
smaller offices. 


Lt.-Col. B. Barnes, C.B., M.C., F.S.A.A. 


We much regret to have to record the 
unexpected death on October 17th, after 
a brief illness, of Lt.-Col. B. Barnes, who 
had served the Institute in various offices 
since 1935, when he was in the Finance 
Department of the Ministry of Labour. 
He was then appointed Assistant Hon. 
Treasurer, becoming Hon. Treasurer on 
the death of Mr. F. G. Bowers in 1937 
and Hon. Secretary in the following 
year on the retirement of Mr. A. J. 
Waldegrave. Col. Barnes held the last 
post until 1942, when his transfer to 
an appointment with the Regional Com- 
missioner of the North Eastern Civil 
Defence Region led to his resignation. 





In these various capacities he rendered 
invaluable service to the Institute, par- 
ticularly during the difficult war period. 
He retained his membership and interest 
in the Institute to his death at the early 
age of sixty, and so recently as October 
1949 inaugurated the Institute’s lecture 
series on “ Financial Control—Its Place 
in Management,” with an excellent 
address on the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power (of which he was Under Secretary 
and its first Accountant General) with 
Sir Edward Bridges presiding. His dis- 
tinguished and pleasing personality will 
be sadly missed by his many friends in 
the Institute. 


AJ.C.E. 
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The Assessment of Personal Qualities — 
an Experiment 


By I. O. HOCKMEYER 


In a large organisation, such as a fight- 
ing service, selection for promotion or for 
training courses presents special prob- 
lems on account of the very large num- 
bers of men involved and the difficulty 
of maintaining uniform standards of 
assessment when the number of officers 
responsible for making the assessments 
is also large and when they vary widely 
in rank, background and outlook. Under 
a current method the men have been 
assessed under such vague headings as 
“excellent,” “fair,” “ poor,’ without 
guidance as to what justifies an award 
under any particular heading nor any 
lead as to the proportions that should 
fall under each head to give a reason- 
able distribution. Suspecting that this 
system suffered serious limitations an 
analysis of assessments of this type was 
made. This showed, for example, that 
character assessments were always “ very 
good ”’—the highest category of five— 
except in the case of men with a really 
bad crime record, thus only two out of 
1,000 men and women below the rank of 
N.C.O. failed to be marked as “ very 
good.” On the trade assessment of the 
| same sample 874 per cent were placed 
under the heading “ satisfactory,” which 
is the middle category of five, and none 
was placed either in the highest or in 
the lowest category. 

It was thought that the analysis justi- 
fied the devising of a new system based 
on the best modern practice and incor- 
porating the general principles which are 
used for officers in the Services and in 
the Civil Service. This paper presents 
the results of a large-scale field trial 
designed to test the effectiveness and re- 
liability of the new system. 


The System 
Under. the proposed system each man 
was to be assessed under three quite 
separate attributes, namely : — 
Trade Proficiency 
Character 
Supervisory Ability 


Each assessment was to be based on the 
appraisal of three constituents, for ex- 
ample, “ Supervisory Ability ” was to be 
based on: — 

“ Leadership ” 

“ Organising ability ” 

“ Sense of responsibilty ” 
and the assessors had to award from one 
to five points to each man for each con- 
stituent. The assessor was provided with 
guidance in the form of a descriptive 
definition associated with each score— 
this is given in full in Appendix A in 
ordinary type. It will be seen from this 
appendix, for example, that the guidance 
under the constituent “‘ Leadership ” sug- 
gests that a man who “Tends to rely 
on others, but is, nevertheless, just 
adequate” should be awarded 2 points. 
Addition of the points awarded under 
each constituent gives the score for each 
man over a range from 3 to 15 for each 
of his three attributes. 


Should it be desired to use the figures 
so derived to assist in selection for pro- 
motion it is not difficult to propound a 
formula which can be evaluated for each 
man. Such a formula, which is further 
discussed later in the paper, would en- 
able men to be grouped into three 
categories : — 

“ Fit for promotion ” 
** Not yet fit” 
“ Unfit for promotion.” 


The Experiment 

The objects of the experiment were to 

determine : — 

(i) Whether the system as a whole 
was reliable and adequately fair 
not only to the Service but also 
to the men themselves as indi- 
viduals. 

(ii) Whether the guidance on award- 
ing of points was sufficiently un- 
ambiguous and whether it gave a 
reasonable distribution of scores. 

(iii) Whether the suggested formula 

for use in selection for promotion 
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gave reasonable proportions of 
men in each of the three cate- 
gories. 

The experiment was conducted by dis- 
‘tributing forms to four units, two forms 
being provided for each of the sections 
into which the units are divided. Num- 
bers were allotted to the men in each 
‘section and these numbers were listed in 
the first column of each pair of forms. 
‘The two forms, together with a key to 
the identity of the numbers, were then 
given to two officers who knew most of 
the men in their section personally. Each 
officer then assessed the men listed on 
the form given to him by scoring against 
each man in nine columns, one for each 
of the three constituents of each of the 
three attributes. As soon as this had been 
done the keys were destroyed so that 
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cussion which follows the results from 
all four units are considered as a whole. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 


(i) Individual Attributes 

The pairs of assessments for each 
attribute have been shown in the Figure. 
The black columns (against scores 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5) indicate the number of pairs 
of assessments (as a percentage of the 
total pairs) where the two assessors 
awarded the same number of points. The 
intermediate columns (14, 24, 34 and 

4) give the average assessment where the 
assessments differed by one point only. 
The columns below the base line give the 
averages where the disagreement is 
greater than one. The total percentages 
above the base line are: — 

















Quality Trade Character Supervisory 
Proficiency Ability 
Attribute Bere b. | c. d. eh tetkt  g. h. j. 
Agreement or within one | 94.3 96.5 | 95-6 94.35 | 92.0 | 94.0 190.5 | 89.9 | 92.25 
point. Percentage of | 
total assessments. | 


| | | 
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anonymity could be preserved. The two 
separate assessments on each man were 
to be made quite independently and with- 
out any collusion between the two 
officers. Where either officer felt that he 
had not sufficient knowledge of any of 
the men on his list he was instructed to 
leave those men unassessed—such cases 
of men assessed by only one of the pair 
of assessors were ignored in the subse- 
quent analysis. In each section it is of 
course inevitable that one of the officers 
will be senior to the other: the forms 
were, therefore, marked with the rank 
of the assessing officer so that in the sub- 
sequent comparison of the two sets of 
lists it would be possible to see if there 
were any significant differences due to 
rank 


Comparative assessments were obtained 
on over 1,700 men and these assessments 
were collected and analysed in line with 
the three objects already mentioned. 
Studies of the results from the four units, 
separately, - revealed no fundamental 
differences between them and in the dis- 


The existence of the intermediate 
columns (14, 24, 34 and 44 points) re- 
quires some consideration. It is noted 
that the height of these columns is such 
that, together with the “ whole ” number 
assessments (1, 2, 3, 4 and 5), a reason- 
ably smooth distribution results. This is 
due to the absence of collusion between 
the two assessors, coupled with the fact 
that there are bound to be many men 
who in reality will be intermediate in 
any particular attribute, hence assess- 
ments differing by not more than one 
point are reasonable and to be expected. 


The presence of columns below the 
base line indicates partly that some men 
have been assessed whose qualities were 
not sufficiently well known to one or to 
both of the assessors. It will be noted 
that the discrepancies under “ Super- 
visory Ability” are greater than under 
the other two attributes and this may be 


explained by the difficulty, voiced by one | 


of the four units, of assessing juniors on 
their potential “ Supervisory Ability.” In 
a system of this sort it is desirable to 
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obtain a reasonable spread of the scor- 
ing, not to have on the one hand too 
many awards of 3 points with too few 
1 and 5 points nor, on the other, too 
many 5s, with few of the lower marking. 
A study of the figure shows where there 
is a tendency to avoid the extremes. In 
the assessment “Honesty,” (f) in the 
Figure, very few have been awarded 1 
point, similarly under “ Organising 
Ability ” (h) there is a tendency to avoid 
giving 5 points. Under “ Discipline and 
Co-operation ” (d), there is quite a notice- 
able skew towards high marking and 
under “ Acceptability and temperament ” 
(e), there is an excess of average (3) 
points. From the relative magnitudes of 
these columns the suitability of the de- 
finitions in the guidance of scoring can 


be judged and those which require re- 
vision recognised. The proposed amended 
definitions resulting from this study are 
shown in the Appendix in italics. 

Another way of examining the reli- 
ability of the results is to compare those 
actually obtained with those that might 
have been obtained by chance. In the 
first place it is of interest to use the actual 
assessments obtained in the field test, to 
list the senior assessor’s assessments in 
order and then to compare them with the 
junior officer’s assessments listed in the 
random order in which they might have 
come out of a hat. As a second check, it 
might be assumed that both assessors dis- 
tributed their marking so that the points 
they awarded were in the following pro- 
portions : — 





Points Awarded 1 


j 
| 


2 3 44.5 





l 
Percentage each score | 10 





| 
| 

20 | 40 | 20 10 
| 








Such a distribution is often regarded as 
a desired objective in a system of asses- 
sing of this sort. Assuming, then, that 
both assessors have scored in these pro- 
portions, but that there is no correlation 


between their opinions on each individual, 
what will a chance comparison look like? 

The three cases are shown in the 
Table I, which gives figures for three of 
the nine attributes: — 


Table I 
COMPARISON BETWEEN ACTUAL AND CHANCE SCORES 
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| Field test scores 
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It will be seen that, with the hypo- 
thetical distribution of scores, there would 
be complete agreement by pure chance 
on about one quarter of the men assessed. 
This chance agreement is increased if the 
comparison is of the assessments actually 
recorded: this is due to the fact that 
there is a tendency to give average marks 
and most noticeable is the case of 
“ Acceptability and temperament” (e), 
where over 50 per cent of the assessments 
were of 3 points. A comparison of the 
figures between the experiment and the 
chance methods where the disagreement 
between the two assessors is greater than 
one point, however, shows the reliability 
of the former, since the probability of 
disagreement between assessors in the 
chance cases was about four times as 
great as in the actual field test. 


(ii) Consolidated Assessments 

A practical application of assessments 
can be obtained if, for example, they can 
be used to assist in selection for pro- 
motion (along with other possible factors 
such as length of service). To this end 
a “ Suitability for Promotion” formula 
was proposed, as follows: — 
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Fit for promotion—10 or above 
marks on Trade Proficiency and 
20 or above marks on Character 
plus Supervisory Ability. 

Unfit for promotion—below 6 on 
Trade Proficiency, below 8 on 
either Character or Supervisory 
Ability. 

Not yet fit—Intermediate scores. 

It will be seen that this formula re- 
quires certain minima for the attributes 
regarded as necessary for fitness for pro- 
motion, it imposes a definite bar on those 
with low scores and it leaves the inter- 
mediate bulk in a pending category. For 
the purpose of the experiment the 
formula was evaluated for each of the 
two assessments made on each man and 
so enabled not only a further check to be 
made on the system of assessing but also 
on the possibilities of the formula. This 
comparison differs from that of the figure 
in that it compares not the pair of assess- 
ments on single attributes, but the com- 
bined effect of all the assessments on one 
man by one assessor with those of an- 
other assessor. The results of this evalu- 
ation are given in Table II below: — 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF CONSOLIDATED ASSESSMENTS 





| SENIOR OFFICER’S ASSESSMENT 
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Since the evaluation of the formula 
by the assessments of each of the assessors 
can be grouped into any one of three 
groups, nine possibilities of agreement 


and disagreement arise. The Table, by 
dividing vertically according to the assess- 
ment of the senior assessor and horizont- 
ally according to the assessment of the 
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junior, has nine spaces in each of which 
a figure gives a percentage corresponding 
to that extent of agreement. 


It will be observed that there is com- 
plete agreement in 61.2 per cent of the 
assessments (summing diagonally from 
the top right-hand to the bottom left- 
hand corner, i.e., squares C, E, G. 
Squares A and I show the extent to which 
the Service may be let down. If, for 
example, the actual single assessor in 
corresponds to the senior 
assessor in the experiment, there is a 
possibility of promotion for 2.7 per cent 


' of the men who were considered “ unfit ” 


by the junior assessors: contrariwise, the 
figure might be 4.5 per cent. An aver- 


| age figure of 3.6 per cent who would 


therefore be categorised as “ Fit” would, 
in fact, be very doubtful. Now consider- 
ing the figures in squares B (9.4 per cent) 
and F (5.5 per cent) whichever of these 
two groups was the fortunate one would 
probably be fairly worthy of selection 


| since the average of their two assessments 


(“ Fit” by one assessor and “ Not yet” 
by the other) is fairly high. On the other 
hand their unfortunate counterpart (i.e., 
those for whom the final decision was 
“Not yet”) could have a potential reason- 
able grievance—there is a chance of 7.5 
per cent of those assessed being thus 
treated. It is thought that these two 
figures of 3.6 per cent and 7.5 per cent 
are sufficiently small to recommend the 
system. This Table shows closer agree- 
ment than is shown by the Figure, but it 
must be remembered that the former 
merely segregates men above and below 


| certain fitness bars whereas in the Figure 


assessments of individual attributes are 
compared. Further, three single differ- 
ences in separate attributes often reduce 
to only one in the total: for example, one 
assessment under Trade Proficiency of 2, 


| 3, 2, for (a), (b), (c) respectively, totalling 


7 may correspond to an assessment of 
| 3, 2, 3 totalling 8. 


A further check on the system can be 
obtained if the total points awarded to 
| each man by each of his two assessors are 
compared. The correlation co-efficient of 
0.72 between the points awarded by the 
| Senior assessor and those awarded by the 
| junior assessor shows a reasonably high 
consistency of scoring. 
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(iii) Subsidiary the 


results 

It was observed that there was a closer 
correlation between various attributes 
according to one assessor than between 
the assessments on separate attributes by 
two officers assessing the same group of 
men. It has already been shown in the 
discussion of the Figure and Table II that 
the correlation between assessors is satis- 
factorily high. A fairly high correlation 
between attributes may also be expected, 
partly because, on the whole, a man tends 
to be uniform in the various parts of his 
make-up, and further because of the well- 
known “halo” effect by which an 
assessor who gives extreme markings to 
one attribute tends thereby to be biased 
in assessing other attributes. It is appar- 
ent nevertheless that the system is not 
invalidated and that exceptional men are 
revealed. 


The fact that the percentages in the 
top centre (B), top left (A) and left centre 
squares (D) of Table II are higher than 
those in the right centre (F), bottom 
right (I) and bottom centre (H) indicates 
a tendency for the junior assessors to 
award higher points although it is not 
thought that any application can be made 
of this tendency in practice. A com- 
parison was also made between the 
assessments of technical tradesmen and 
those of administrative tradesmen and 
this indicated that the agreement between 
the two assessors was a little closer in 
the former than in the latter presum- 
ably because in the technical trades there 
is a greater possibility of two officers 
having a fair knowledge of each man. In 
practice, therefore, the one assessor will 
probably give a fairer score than the 
average of two independent concurrent 
assessments ; further, promotion selec- 
tion will not normally be based on 
the last assessment only but on an 
average of several recent assessments. 


inferences from 
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APPENDIX 
GUIDANCE FOR SCORING * 


TRADE PROFICIENCY 


(a) ACCURACY, CAREFULNESS AND 
FINISH 

Does he take every care to avoid errors 
or slovenly work? Is it necessary con- 
stantly to check what he has done? 

(5) A very careful man. Checks his 
work and rarely allows errors to pass. 

(4) May allow an error to pass 
occasionally, but usually above the aver- 
age for carefulness and accuracy. 

(4) May allow an error to pass, but 
usually above the average for careful- 
ness and accuracy. 

(3) Adequately careful; up to required 
standard. 

(3) Adequately 
neat and accurate. 

(2) Could be more careful, allows too 
many errors to pass and his work could 
be neater. 

(2) Should be neater and more careful. 

(1) Careless and slovenly in his work. 
Has to be constantly checked for errors. 

(1) Careless. Has to be constantly 
checked. 


careful; reasonably 


(6) APTITUDE, ORIGINALITY AND 
RESOURCE 


Consider the way in which he shows 
a natural bent for the work in your section 
and whether he has any bright ideas. 
If so, are they clever or original? 


(5) Shows a definite flair for the work. 
Masters difficult work speedily and well. 
Has put forward suggestions of marked 
originality. 

(5) Shows a flair for the work. Readily 
masters difficult tasks; may put forward 
suggestions of marked originality. 


(4) Is capable of understanding and 
performing difficult jobs, shows ability 
and/or has more original ideas than the 
majority. 
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(3) Needs time to understand new 
and/or difficult jobs. Is of adequate 
ability. 

(2) Does best on routine jobs. Not par- 
ticularly suited to his work but not a 
hopeless case. Rarely shows any origin- 
ality. 

(2) Does best on routine jobs. Not 
particularly suited to his work. Rarely 
shows any originality. 

(1) Cannot grasp the work of this 
section. His abilities (if any) definitely 
lie elsewhere. 

(1) Seems unable to grasp the work 
of this section. 


(c) KEENNESS, APPLICATION AND 
PROGRESS 

Is he keen, interested, and active to 
learn and does he apply himself to his 
work? Is he persevering and energetic? 
Has he developed in acquiring (skiff), 
speed and knowledge of the work? Does 
he lack interest or become easily bored? 

(5) Exceptionally keen and eager to 
learn, occupied with his work all the time, 
makes conspicuous progress. 


(5) Very keen on his trade, eager to 
learn. Progresses rapidly. 

(4) A good keen worker, applies him- 
self diligently to his job. Progress above 
average. 

(4) A keen diligent worker. Progress 
above the average. 

(3) Interested in his work. Progress 
and application to his job, satisfactory. 

(2) Rather easily distracted. Progress 
below standard, but not hopeless. 

(2) Should progress more quickly and 
lacks concentration. 

(1) Not interested in his work, or lacks 
keenness or no progress. 

(1) Little interest in his work. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER 
(d) DISCIPLINE AND CO-OPERATION 


Consider his ability to work with others 
and to obey orders and instructions. Does 
he co-operate willingly or grudgingly? 





*The sentences in italic represent the changes in the corresponding items in the Scoring 
Guide svggested by the experiment. 
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(5) Noticeably co-operative and will- 
ing to help in every way. Obeys orders 
willingly. 

(5) Most willing to help and co- 
operate in every way. Obeys orders will- 
ingly. 


(4) Co-operative. Obeys orders 
promptly. ; 

(4) Very co-operative. Obeys orders 
promptly. 


(3) Usually falls into line, 
orders reasonably well. 
with others is adequate. 


obeys 
Co-operation 


(3) Obeys orders reasonably well. Co- 
operation with others is adequate. 


(2) Not very willing to obey orders or 
to co-operate. Inclined to be difficult 
to handle. 


(2) Usually falls into line. 


(1) Resents being given orders and 
obeys unwillingly. Does as little as pos- 
sible. 


(1) Not very willing to obey orders or 
to co-operate. Inclined to be difficult to 
handle. 


(e) ACCEPTABILITY AND TEMPERAMENT 


Consider how he is judged by his 
fellows, whether his popularity is de- 
served. Consider his general demeanor. 
Has he a cheerful disposition or is he a 
source of misery to himself and others? 


(5) He is particularly well liked and 
respected by others. Helpful to others, 
habitually cheerful, even when things go 
wrong. 

(4) He is congenial and well accepted; 
puts a bold face on life. 


(3) An unassuming type, acceptable to 
other people. 


(2) His relations, with others, are 
usually satisfactory although he is in- 
clined to be temperamental and difficult. 


(2) His relations, with others, are 
usually satisfactory. 


(1) He has some difficulty in getting 
on with other people. He is a confirmed 
grouser or bore. 


(1) Difficult to get on with. 
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(f) HONESTY 


Consider how trustworthy he is in all 
kinds of situations where honesty is called 
for; think particularly how he would re- 
act to opportunities of petty pilfering or 
“ white lying.” Would he conceal a mis- 
take rather than correct it? 

(5) He is absolutely to be trusted; no 
temptation would have any effect on him. 


(4) He is a sound and reliable man. 

(4) He is a sound and most reliable 
man. 

(3) He is adequately conscientious and 
reliable. 

(3) He is conscientious and reliable. 

(2) Plausible but unreliable. 

(2) Doubtful reliability. 

(1) He is not to be trusted. 

(1) Untrustworthy. 


SUPERVISORY ABILITY 
(g) LEADERSHIP 


Does he naturally assume leadership 
amongst his equals or does he tend to 
merge into the background? If already 
an N.C.O., consider how he carries his 
rank. 


(5) Displays natural leadership among 
his equals. 

(4) Willingly takes the lead, which is 
accepted by others. 

(4) Ready to take the lead, which is 
accepted by others. 

(3) Will accept responsibilities satis- 
factorily when necessary. 


(2) Tends to rely on others, but is 
nevertheless just adequate. 


(1) Lacks quality of leadership. 


(hk) ORGANISING ABILITY 


Does he seek opportunities to organ- 
ise either in his work or in unit pursuits? 
Is he capable of making arrangements 
when required? Does he try to avoid 
any duties involving planning? 

(5) Shows in his work or in unit 
activities an outstanding flair for organis- 
ing. 

(5) Shows in his work or in unit 
activities a flair for organising. 
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(4) Shows a readiness to organise and 
ability as an organiser. 

(4) Shows a readiness to organise. 

(3) Shows adequate organising ability. 
(2) Can plan, but avoids it if possible. 
(1) No organising ability whatever. 


(j) SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Is he adequately aware of the respon- 
sibilities of his own rank? Does he mani- 
fest this awareness in his looks, bearing 
and behaviour ? 

(5) Has a marked: appreciation of the 
duties and behaviour not only of his own 
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rank but also of others. Excellent appear- 
ance. 

(4) Has good understanding of his 
responsibilities, acts accordingly. Gener- 
ally neat and tidy. 

(3) Appreciates the responsibilities of 
his rank. 

(2) Usually responsible, but occasion- 
ally slips up. Inclined to be untidy. 

(1) Tends to be irresponsible and 
slovenly. 


(1) Tends 
slovenly. 


to be irresponsible or 
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The Public Corporation in Canada 


By PROFESSOR J. E. HopGETTs 


| STUDENTS of the British public 














corporation have tended to concen- 
trate on a selected sample drawn from 
what must be a fairly long list of admini- 
strative agencies which have been vested 
by law with corporate form and status. 
While the basis of their selection has no- 
where been stated it would appear that 
only those corporate agencies are deemed 
worthy of study which are carrying on 
business or commercial activities of im- 
portance to the whole community. This 
analysis of Canadian public corporations 
will adopt the same somewhat arbitrary 
segregation and will direct attention only 
to those corporate agencies which are 
carrying on commercial or quasi-com- 
mercial activities on behalf of the national 
government. Although there are some 
important corporations created by the 
provinces they will not be considered 
here. 


If this rather general test is applied, 
there are probably at least ten corporate 
agencies which can at once be excluded 
either because their operations are of 
restricted, local significance or because 
they are not carrying on strictly business 
activities.’ In addition, there is a separate 
list of Crown companies which were par- 
ticularly favoured during the last war 
but which it will be appropriate to elimi- 
nate from this discussion. These com- 
panies were statutorily defined in 1946 
as companies incorporated under Part I 
of the Companies Act, 1934, all the 
issued shares of capital stock of which 
are owned by or held in trust for His 
Majesty in right of ‘Canada, except 
shares necessary to qualify other persons 
as directors. They have been, or can be, 
brought into being by Order in Council 
and Letters Patent issued by the Secre- 
tary of State under Part I of the Com- 
panies Act. The Charter of each company 
outlines the relations which are to be 
maintained between the company and 
the Minister in charge. A significant 
chapter in Canadian administrative his- 
tory was written by these Crown com- 
panies during the war, but, as has been 





suggested, they fall outside the scope of 
this study.” 

This process of elimination leaves 
nineteen corporate agencies, which fall 
broadly into three functional groups. 
First, there are five corporations carrying 
on credit or financial operations; the 
Bank of Canada and the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation are the 
two important agencies in this category* 
Secondly, there are seven commodity 
trading corporations; the major peace- 
time agencies in this group are the 
Canadian Wheat Board, Prices Support 
Boards for both Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion., Finally, there are those govern- 
mental corporations which, like private 
businesses, are providing goods and ser- 
vices on what is optimistically expected 
to be a pay-as-you-go basis. The out- 
standing agencies in this group are the 
Canadian National Railways, the 
National Harbours Board, the Canadiar 
Broadcasting Corporation, Trans-Canada 
Airlines and the previously mentioned 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion.” 

Closer inspection of these corporations 
will reveal one striking difference be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain. The 
corporations which are attracting the 
most attention in Britain are all attempt- 
ing to operate enterprises which were 
already in existence. Nationalisation in 
Britain, therefore, has meant that none 
of the recent important corporations has 
had the privilege (or the difficulty) of 
starting with a clean slate. In Canada 
this is true only in the field of transport 
—most notably in the case of the 
Canadian National Railways, which 
inherited a hotch-potch of private lines 
already in bankruptcy or with one foot 
in the door. The -National Harbours 
Board also had to take over from a num- 
ber of individual harbour authorities, 
some of which had been in existence for 
over seventy-five years.° 

It should also be pointed out that few 
Canadian corporations possess a complete 
monopoly over their field of operation. 
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There is an extensive private sector 
which exists either in competition with, 
or as a supplement to, the activities of 
governmental corporations. For example, 
the privately owned and operated Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway competes with the 
Canadian National Railways; the private 
broadcasting stations compete with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for 
listeners and to a limited extent for 
advertising revenue, but, while the Cor- 
poration monopolises all national net- 
works, it depends upon private stations 
to supplement its own facilities; or again, 
the Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion fills a gap in risk-taking which 
private financial houses would never 
consider underwriting themselves. As a 
result, with one or two exceptions, the 
public corporation in Canada has been 
employed to supplement rather than to 
compete against or supplant the facilities 
offered by the private business sector. 
Obviously this means that the public 
corporation has not been assigned to the 
crucial position in the economy which 
some of the recent British corporations 
now occupy. As a result, the contro- 
versies raging to-day in Britain concern- 
ing the appropriateness of the public 
corporation as an administrative device 
awaken only mild echoes in Canada. 


It might be supposed that the co- 
existence of a private and a public sector 
would provide in Canada that oppor- 
tunity for estimating the efficiency of the 
public corporation which is held to be so 
desirable, but so difficult to obtain, in 
Britain. In fact, such comparisons, even 
in Canada, are seldom satisfactory be- 
cause the government is rarely in direct 
competition with comparable private 
companies or because the government 
has loaded the corporation with addi- 
tional “social” responsibilities which 
upset the business balance sheet. Even 
where comparison seems possible, and, as 
in the case of the two railway systems, 
is indeed attempted, differences in the 
history of their respective development 
tend to make such comparison somewhat 
unreliable. 


REASONS FOR USING THE CORPORATE 


FORM 
In Canada the reasons for conferring 
corporate’ status on administrative 
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agencies performing business functions 
have never been very clearly or con- 
sistently developed. The usual argument 
is based on the appeal to precedents: 
once established, a successful corporation. 
always serves as a “reason” for new 
creations. However, between 1944 and 
1947, when the government launched an 
unusually large number of corporations, 
Members of Parliament began to ask for 
more adequate reasons. Driven into a 
corner, Mr. C. D. Howe, the Minister 
who had taken the lead in sponsoring 
most of the new corporations, was re- 
duced to the reply: “ My honourable 
friend asked why this commission should 
take the form of a corporation. I shall 
have to get a more satisfactory answer 
to that question than I can give off-hand. 
All I can say is that for a commission to 
operate and do business it seems to be 
necessary that they [sic] be formed into 
a corporation. All the commissions I 
know of that operate around Ottawa 
are formed into corporations.” ‘ As the 
Minister’s critic pointed out, “the 
Minister is going to get a better answer 
than that, and he will need one.” In 
looking back over the record for a 
“better answer than that” to the. query 
“‘ why a corporation ?”’ at least six reasons 
can be singled out. 


(1) The public corporation establishes a 
convenient and necessary buffer between 
administration and the political pressures 
which are presumed to be lying in wait. 
This argument was stressed especially in 
the debates on the bills to incorporate 
the Canadian National Railways, the 
Bank of Canada and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. However, it 
is interesting to observe that the cor- 
porations created more recently have not 
relied on this defence. 


(2) Autonomy in the field of establish- 
ment control has been a favourite 
argument, particularly in upholding cor- 
porations created during and since the 
second world war. This claim for free- 
dom is in part a reflection on the com- 
petence of the Civil Service Commission, 
which in Canada possesses a statutory 
power over establishments that is com- 
parable with British Treasury control. 
Freedom is also considered necessary in 
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order to compete successfully against the 
employment methods used, and_ the 
prospects offered by, private enterprise. 


(3) Financial. independence is a third 
reason for incorporation—particularly 
for those agencies carrying on commodity 
trading operations. That this freedom is 
always in some measure restricted will 
be noted below. 


(4) Related to the last two reasons is 
the desire to use a flexible agency which 
can be quickly adapted to a temporary 
purpose or to a new and experimental 
field of governmental activity, e.g., civil 
aviation or radio broadcasting. 


(5) Some of the corporations carrying 
on credit or trading operations have been 
designed to match similar administrative 
devices adopted by other countries. 
Domestically, too, the desire to parallel 
private business arrangements has led to 
the defence of a public corporation as 
a means of observing “ commercial 
financing practices associated with like 
purchases and sales by importers, com- 
mission agents and manufacturers.” 


(6) One of the main reasons in recent 
times for resorting to the public cor- 
poration is that it is a device familiar to 
businessmen. Reluctance of the business- 
man to enter an ordinary government 
department has been satisfactorily over- 
come by inviting him to join an agency 
which is not foreign to his training and 
experience. War-time use of the business- 
man in Crown companies demonstrated 
the merits of this approach, and it has 
been projected into the post-war period. 
As a supplementary benefit of incorpor- 
ation it ought to be noted that business- 
men are often attracted by the possibility 
that, unlike a government department, 
headquarters will not need to be set up 
in Ottawa, which is not itself a com- 
mercial centre. 


While a number of other reasons for 
using corporations have at times been 
brought forward, the six mentioned 
above appear to have been used most 
frequently. The tendency today is to rely 
on the arguments based on (2) and (3) 
above, namely, the claims. for autonomy 
in staffing and independence in financing, 
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and the last argument mentioned above.. 
that it suits the businessman. 


Indeed, so strongly has the business-- 
man’s outlook permeated the Canadian: 
public corporation that it may be useful, 
before continuing the analysis, to notice 
a few terminological differences between 
Great Britain and Canada. In each case 
the differences reveal how much more 
closely the public corporation in Canada 
seems to have been modelled on its 
counterpart in the private business world. 
For example, in Great Britain, the 
governing board of the corporation is 
always referred to as “the Board,” 
whereas in Canada it normally becomes, 
in good business parlance, “ the board of 
directors.” Canadian legislation uses the 
expression “ general manager ” or, more 
commonly, “ chief executive officer ” to- 
describe the key permanent official 
attached to the corporation. This is more 
than a difference of terminology, for, as: 
will be noted later, it reflects a real 
difference in the relations between the 
board and “ management.” 


CONSTITUTIONS 

The Board 

All purely mechanical provisions: 
governing the tenure and independence- 
of the board of a public corporation 
should be designed to attract only the 
most capable men. One of Canada’s 
wisest elder statesmen realised this many 
years ago when the Canadian National 
Railways were first incorporated. “The 
greatest service that the Government can 
render,” said Sir Thomas White, “is in 
the appointment of first-class men of 
the highest standing in the community, 
men of such self-respect that they will 
feel that they will be judged so much 
by the success of their administration that 
they will not brook any interferences on: 
the part of the Government.” * High per- 
sonal qualities of this order are, of course,. 
most desirable, but they can be brought 
into the public service only by the adop- 
tion of appropriate measures to protect 
the security and prestige of such: 
appointees. 

In Canada, members of the board are- 


generally appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council—i.e., the Cabinet. The normal: 
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practice is for the Minister under whose 
jurisdiction the corporation is placed to 
make the recommendations to Council. 
The nearly universal provision for 
collegial approval of appointments is 
peculiar to Canada and _ its_ political 
necessity has not always been appreciated 
by even the most astute investigators 
from abroad. It conforms with the usual 
practice of permitting the Cabinet, with 
its carefully balanced regional repre- 
sentation, to exercise the power of veto 
over the decisions of a single Minister. 


The only interesting deviation from 
this standard pattern of appointment 
-occurred in connection with the earlier 
organisation of the Bank of. Canada. 
Its metamorphosis into a full-blooded 
“government corporation occurred between 
1934 and 1938. When it was first set 
up in 1934 as a “ privately owned public 
trust’ there were about 12,000 private 
shareholders. Selection of the Board of 
Governors was in practice guided by 
recommendations from the Chamber of 
Commerce. Between 1936 and 1938 a 
system of mixed: selection prevailed, 
based on the combination of public and 
private ownership rights. Finally, in 
1938, the private interests were elimin- 
ated and the need to represent them on 
the Board vanished.” 


Statutory provisions covering the 
tenure of Board members are far from 
uniform. The extremes are encountered 
in the Crown companies and the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. The directors of 
Crown companies virtually endorse their 
discharge papers at the time of their 
appointment and the Minister is free to 
remove them at any time. The members 
of the Wheat Board, on the other hand, 
hold office on “ good behaviour,” which 
is almost equivalent to the privileged 
position conferred on the judiciary. Be- 
tween these extremes fall all the other 
corporations. The usual provision govern- 
ing part-time members of the board is 
that they hold office “at pleasure ” for 
three years, subject to renewal in most 
instances. Full-time members are 


appointed presumably on the same basis 
as Civil Servants, that is, tenure “ during 
pleasure ” or, less frequently, for a stated 
period (in the case of the Bank of 
‘Canada and Central 


Mortgage and 
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Housing Corporation for seven years, 
subject to reappointment by the Board). 


The provisions governing the tenure 
of board members can affect the opera- 
tions of a corporation in at least two 
ways. In the first place, the stated period 
of service ought to be long enough (prob- 
ably three years at a minimum) to permit 
the members to familiarise themselves 
with the work of the corporation. Unless 
a member is brought to a board because 
he possesses a specialised knowledge, he 
will normally require some time to 
educate himself and to develop a “ team 
spirit.” On the other hand, part-time 
members are always in danger of being 
dominated by a strong, full-time member 
of the board, and the process of edu- 
cation and adjustment should never 
absorb the independent outlook which 
one expects from the part-time laymen. 
The ideal is to develop corporate loyalty 
without at the same time creating a 
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| 


| 


group of “yes-men.” The attainment of | 


this balance should not necessarily be en- 
dangered by some measure of guidance 
from the full-time members of the board 
who are in more direct and constant 
communication with the Minister and the 
political forces within which the cor- 
poration has to manceuvre. 


Secondly, the independence of the 
board may also be influenced by the 
provisions governing tenure. The threat 
of resignation and the publicity which 
would undoubtedly attend such action 
are the most potent weapons of inde- 
pendence in the hands of each member of 
the board. The threat is meaningless, 


however, if the Minister can discharge at ' 


will, for it is then difficult for the mem- 
ber to make an issue of the action. In 
Canada, it is likely that part-time mem- 
bers of boards with private businesses or 
careers to fall back on are in a rather 
strong position to exercise their threat of 
resignation (having nothing to lose 
thereby) should they consider a Minister 
is attempting to exercise undue influence 
over the affairs of the corporation. On 
the other hand, as will be explained 
below, the practice of placing permanent 
Civil Servants on the boards of public 
corporations to act as part-time members 
makes it difficult for them to threaten 
resignation. Consequently, the real in- 
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dependence of the board is not easy to 
assess. 


Composition 


Aside from the problems raised in con- 
nection with appointment and tenure of 
board members there is the further 
question of whether or not direct repre- 
sentation of various interests ought to be 
granted. On the whole, official antagon- 
ism to direct representation is even 
‘stronger in Canada than it appears to be 
in Great Britain. Where the corporation 
administers over a wide area, as is 
the case with the Bank of Canada or 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the practical forces of regionalism or the 
statute of incorporation itself demand 
that the board represent the various 
regional interests of the Dominion.” 
Within this very broad conception of 
representation the government invariably 
tries to meet the claims of those who wish 
to see on the board members who can 
clearly reflect the point of view of labour, 
agriculture, women, finance and so forth. 
But such appointments are not conceded 
as a right of special interests, and, indeed, 
they are often accompanied by an official 
disclaimer that the principle of direct 
representation has been thereby accepted. 


In Britain, rejection of the claim for 
direct representation has been partly 
offset by the growth of advisory com- 
mittees, joint employer-employee coun- 
cils, and, to an increasing extent con- 
sumers’ councils. In Canada, advisory 
councils have been successfully associated 
with a few corporations such as the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Canadian Wheat Board. These councils 
provide that representation for interests 
which is denied on the boards proper. 
The experience of organised agriculture 
with advisory councils, for example, 
seems to have been most satisfactory. 
The Wheat Board is aided on the highest 
policy matters by an extremely influential 
advisory committee, representative of all 
the interests concerned. Given the choice 
of an advisory committee or direct repre- 
sentation on the board of the Agricultural 
Prices Support Board in 1944, the 
organised farmers unhesitatingly chose 
the advisory committee.” Their view, 
which would probably have been borne 
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out in practice, was that a representative 
of agriculture might tend to identify 
himself so closely with the Board that he 
would no longer truly represent their 
interests. The experience and policy of 
the National Harbours Board run com- 
pletely counter to that of the Wheat 
Board. The Harbours Board has rejected 
not only the direct representation of 
interests on the board but has also 
objected to all suggestions for the 
creation of local advisory committees in 
each port area. This antagonism springs 
“ consumers’ 
councils ” would reintroduce all the petty 
politics and patronage which had 
hampered the former separate harbour 
authorities and which it was the intention 
of the centralised Harbours Board to 
eliminate. Since the Harbours Board 
travels about from one port to another 
holding open court for the views of 
interested users of port facilities there 
would appear to be some justification in 
their reluctance to sponsor local advisory 
committees.” 


Although Canadian corporations follow 
their British counterparts in rejecting 
direct representation of interests on the 
boards, there is one outstanding feature 
of many Canadian boards which is quite 
alien to British practices. Most Canadian 
corporations have representatives of 
government departments on their boards. 
Normally, the representative is the 
deputy minister, i.e., the permanent head 
of the department, or a high permanent 
official who deputises for him. The 
Department of Finance, for example, is 
represented on all of the five corporations 
engaging in lending and _ insurance 
functions. The board of Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation reveals 
perhaps better than any other corporation 
the attempt which has been made to 
provide a nice balance between three 
different sets of interests. Five of the 
ten members are part-time and presum- 
ably represent the “ outside ” or public 
interest; three more part-time members 
represent departments having a special 
interest in housing and the financing of 
the housing programme; finally, there are 
two permanent members of the board 
who, as President and Vice-President, 
represent the managerial or executive 
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function. The policy of giving repre- 
sentation to government departments has, 
in two cases, been carried to the ex- 
treme: the boards of Export Credits In- 
surance Corporation and the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation consist, with the 
exception of their full-time executive 
directors, entirely of part-time depart- 
mental representatives. 


The questions raised by this arrange- 
ment are too numerous to examine here 
but they must certainly be faced by those 
officials who have encouraged the recent 
resort to this scheme. What happens to 
the “ buffer” function of the board with 
this arrangement? How independent can 
such a board be? In the case of the two 
corporations whose boards are little more 
than glorified interdepartmental com- 
mittees, why have a board at all? Per- 
haps the most difficult question is posed 
by the divided allegiance which is forced 
on departmental officers who are called 
upon to act as part-time members of 
corporations. To whom are they re- 
sponsible? Can they really feel them- 
selves a part of an independent corpora- 
tion when they are still members of the 
departmental hierarchy, owing primary 
allegiance to their political chief? What 
is the situation of a deputy minister who 
represents his department on the board 
of a corporation which in fact is ex- 
pected to report to his own political 
head? Suppose he was outvoted in a 
board meeting and then had to perform 
the embarrassing function of fighting 
against “ his ” corporation in front of his 
own political chief? The potential com- 
plications are endless and they demand 
much fuller attention than has as yet 
been accorded them. 


Relation of the Board to Execution of 

Policy. 

It is a matter of current dispute how 
far those concerned with the formulation 
of policy can be divorced from the actual 
administration of policy. The question 
has been debated particularly with 


respect to the possibility of creating a 
“super cabinet” of policy-formers and 
an “under cabinet” of Ministers con- 
cerned only with the actual supervision 
of. its execution. So far as the public 
corporation is concerned the question 
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is whether the board should be made up 
of specialists who each take charge of a 
particular group of functions or whether 
it should consist rather of persons with 
a general knowledge who should concern 
themselves primarily with policy, leaving 
the execution to permanent officials. 
While the answer to this question varies 
with each corporation, the tendency 
seems to be in favour of what Professor 
Robson calls the “ policy board ” rather 
than the “ functional board.” 


In Canada, a similar trend is in evi- 
dence, for there are only two clear-cut 
instances of boards made up on a strictly 
functional basis—namely, the Wheat 
Board and the Harbours Board. In the 
latter, for example, the chairman has 
made himself responsible for adminis- 
trative matters, while the other two 
members respectively take charge of 
finance and engineering. Co-ordination 
of policy, which is the main difficulty in 
working a functional board, is claimed to 
be achieved by informal daily meetings 
and circulation of minutes. This 
functional arrangement is, however, not 
usual, and, indeed, in the case of the pre- 
decessor of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation it broke down completely. 


The current controversy in Britain re- 
specting the relative merits of the 
functional as against the policy type of 
board seems to be focused on a some- 
what different problem from that which 
has emerged in Canada. In Britain, the 
question seems to be: to what extent can 
members of the board undertake re- 
sponsibility for a particular executive 
function without sacrificing their interest 
in overall policy? In Canada, this 
question is generally put in reverse 
order: to what extent should officials 
concerned with the direct execution of 
policy be placed on the board where they 
can also participate in the formulation of 
policy? In the mid-thirties it was gener- 
ally assumed that a clear-cut separation 
could and should be made between those 
responsible for policy and those re- 
sponsible for the administration of that 
policy. For example, when the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation was set up in 
1936 a large part-time Board of 
Governors was presumably put in charge 
of policy matters, while execution of 
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policy was vested in a General Manager 
‘who was not a member of the Board. 
This separation broke down in practice, 
for policy issues arose from day to day 
and had to be determined by the General 
Manager in the absence of the Board. 
His decisions were then ratified ex post 
facto by the Board. In 1944-5 the 
chairman of the Board was made a full- 
time, permanent official, so that he could 
offset the de facto power which the 
General Manager had come to exercise 
over policy matters. 


The arrangements devised for the 
Canadian National Railways in 1936 
when its board was _ reorganised 
illustrate a similar tendency to reject in 
practice the theory of absolute separation 
of policy formation and its execution. At 
that time the statute contemplated two 
separate positions, that of the chairman, 
who was to be responsible for policy, and 
that of the President, who was to be 
responsible for execution and not a mem- 
ber of the Board. In fact, the Govern- 
ment were unable to discover sufficiently 
capable people to fill both offices and 
the temporary expedient was adopted of 
appointing one man to hold both posts.”# 
This temporary arrangement has been 
continued. 


The Boards of more recent corpora- 
tions provide stronger evidences of this 
tendency to bring the chief operating 
officials to the policy level. In some in- 
stances, indeed, the chief operating 


| {executive) officer is not only put on 


the Board but is made chairman of the 
Board. This development is strikingly 
parallel to a similar trend in the 


| Organisation of most private companies 


and probably reflects the impact of the 
so-called managerial revolution. Policy 
formation and its execution are not only 
regarded as parts of an_ interlocked 
process, but the executive function is now 
so important that apparently it must be 
brought up to the board level to direct 
policy formation. 


STAFFING 


The freedom of operation which the 
corporate form is supposed to confer has 
been stressed particularly in relation to 
staffing. Complete independence from 
the Civil Service Commission has been 
granted all the public corporations under 
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review. Nevertheless, some external con- 
trols still persist. In a few instances the 
statute requires Cabinet approval of im- 
portant appointments made by the 
Board,” but most corporations are free to 
appoint without external approval. The 
executive officers of the public corpora- 
tions tend to agree that they benefit 
greatly from those provisions which free 
them from controls exercised by the 
Treasury Board and the Civil Service 
Commission. In particular, they claim 
that they are thereby enabled to compete 
successfully against private operators 
who may be in search of the same type 
of specialised personnel. A suitable can- 
didate can be hired on the spot without 
submitting him to the rigours and delays 
of the usual appointment procedures de- 
vised for the Civil Service. Salaries can 
also be adjusted more readily to meet 
the competitive offers of private business. 
A sterner managerial approach can be 
adopted in place of what has been termed 
the Civil Service tradition of “‘ gentleness 
and decency.” The power to discharge 
staff at once is also considered vital for 
the preservation of a vigorous organisa- 
tion. Finally, there is a widely held view 
that the Civil Service Commission would 
be incapable of turning up the business 
or commercial type of mind. “ How 
would the Commission go about recruit- 
ing a man to run a forty million dollar 
business?” is a typical expression of the 
businessman’s antipathy to normal re- 
cruiting traditions. 

Despite these alleged benefits of cor- 
porate freedom to staff at will, it should 
be pointed out that officials of public 
corporations are not above taking refuge 
in the standards established by the Civil 
Service. For example, corporations 
generally follow very closely the pay- 
scales devised for routine and clerical 
work in the Civil Service. In short, the 
corporations are prepared to make the 
best of both possible worlds: in some 
instances they can resist demands for 
higher remuneration by claiming the need 
to preserve an equilibrium with the 
Civil Service; at other times they are 
free to pay what is necessary in order to 
get the men they want. 


FINANCE 
Canadian public corporations, like 
most of their counterparts in the United 
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States and Great Britain, seldom attain 
the complete financial independence 
which is the businessman’s ideal. This 
lack of complete financial autonomy is 
due partly to the fact that most Canadian 
corporations are unable to make both 
ends meet merely by selling the goods or 
services at their disposal. A few cor- 
porations such as Canadian National 
Railways, Trans - Canada Airlines, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration and the Bank of Canada are 
financed in large measure by revenue 
earned from their operations. In addition, 
a few corporations, such as the Harbours 
Board and the Broadcasting Corporation, 
also receive fees which can be distin- 
guished from earned revenues because 
they are not necessarily related to costs 
of production but are really service 
charges for an essential operation. But 
even these fortunate corporations are 
finding increasing difficulty in balancing 
their annual earnings against expenses. 
Canadian National Railways normally 
shows a deficit on current operations; 
Trans-Canada Airlines has also had its 
bad years; while, more recently, the 
Broadcasting Corporation, which since 
1936 enjoyed a healthy financial position, 
has indicated that its revenues can no 
longer sustain the mounting annual ex- 
penditure. The usual method of meeting 
these annual or periodic deficits is to 
provide in the statute for a Parliamentary 
appropriation. This would mean pre- 
sumably that as long as the corporation 
was able to balance its operating revenues 
and expenditures its affairs would not 
need to come up for discussion in Par- 
liament (although, as will be noted below, 
there are other methods of bringing the 
corporations’ affairs before the legis- 
lature). 

Many Canadian corporations, of 
course, are engaged in operations which 
are not expected to yield substantial 
revenues and indeed may produce large 
deficits. The group of corporations en- 
gaged on commodity trading operations, 
particularly the prices support boards, 
as well as some of the insurance and 
lending corporations such as Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation or the In- 
dustrial Development Bank, are examples 
of corporations falling in this field. A 
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few of these corporations, such as the 
two prices support boards, are treated 
much like ordinary departments in that 
their annual administrative costs are 
covered by an annual appropriation. 
However, all of these corporations enjoy 
a certain financial freedom which is 
withheld from government departments. 
While the arrangements differ from one 
corporation to another, the typical 
arrangement is that which places a 
statutorily specified sum at the disposal 
of each corporation, a special account 
being opened in the name of the cor- 
poration. It is up to each corporation to 
spend the money on the objects for which 
the corporation was set up, to return to 
the fund all revenues arising from current 
operations and generally to attempt to 
keep this “ working capital” intact over 
the long run. This arrangement has now 
become very common and is generally 
designated as a “ revolving fund” from 
the fact that money moves in and out of 
the special account without the usual 
necessity of restoring revenues to the 
Receiver General and having expendi- 
tures voted out of the Consolidated Fund 
by means of special appropriations. 
Should the fund show signs of dwindling 
as a result of some unusual or unfore- 
seen expenditures on the part of the cor- 
poration, deficits can again be made good 
by an appropriation. On the other hand, 
in the unusual event that the corporation’s: 
operations have produced larger revenues, 
the statute normally provides that the 
Minister of Finance may use his dis- 
cretion and direct the corporation to 


-return some of its capital to the Treasury. 


Borrowing 


Most corporations engaged in the field 
of credit and insurance work formally 
preserve the financial arrangements of 
private business by having ordinary 
share capital. This method of financing 
can probably be traced to the original 
arrangements made for the Bank of 
Canada in 1934 when ownership rights, 
represented by shares, were still vested 
in private hands. These shares were 
ultimately transferred to the government 
in 1938 when the Bank became wholly 
publicly owned. The Bank goes through 
the motions of declaring a dividend on 
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' these shares, but in fact the share capital 
is so small in relation to the business 
| done by the Bank that the “ dividend ” 

paid in to the Treasury does not exhaust 
| the annual surplus. The remainder is 
simply paid back to the government in a 
lump sum. 

The right of public corporations to 
borrow in their own names and in their 
own way is now rather rigidly curtailed. 
The tendency in Canada is clearly away 
from autonomous borrowing from the 
public towards controlled borrowing 
from the Treasury. The Canadian Wheat 
Board seems to be one of the most 
| autonomous in this respect, for its statute 
| authorises it to engage in commercial 
\ banking activities, using its wheat as 

collateral and subject to no limits on its 

borrowings. Four other corporations are 
also empowered to offer securities for 
public sale, but at least in the case of the 
chief borrower, the Canadian National 
| Railways, the Department of Finance in- 
| sists on reviewing and approving all such 
public offerings. 

| The various controls exercised over 
the expenditures of public corporations 
ft too detailed and technical to receive 





full examination here. It may be said 
‘that the most common controls are those 
which restrict the corporations’ power to 
buy and sell real or personal property 
valued above a certain amount (which 
varies for different corporations) without 
previous approval by Cabinet. The con- 
tractual powers of corporations are also 
restricted, while capital expenditures of 
any significance require special statutory 
approval. In addition, the Minister in 
charge is entitled to receive monthly or 
quarterly returns of financial operations 
(weekly, in the case of the Wheat Board) 
and, in many instances can request 
{special reports or information at any 
time. Where corporations are operating 
with a “revolving fund” the account 
must remain open to inspection by the 
\Minister of Finance or Treasury Board. 
Audit 

Also differing notably from British 
practice is the tendency in Canada to 
bring in the Auditor General to audit 
the accounts of public corporations. Only 
seven corporations are audited by private 
jauditing firms.“ The remainder are 
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audited by the staff of the Auditor 
General. The audit is the same in both 
cases, the accrual rather than the cash. 
basis being used. There seems to be no 
complaint against the Auditor General’s. 
staff on the score of ignorance of com- 
mercial accounting methods. Apparently 
much useful training and experience in 
the handling of commercial accounts. 
were obtained by his staff during the war, 
when it was called upon to audit the 
accounts of the Crown companies. 

A numbering of interesting points 
emerge, however, in considering the 
advisability of using the Auditor General 
for this work. One rather convincing 
argument on his side is the fact that his 
Annual Report is one of the few Blue 
Books which is widely read by Members 
of Parliament. All corporations coming 
under his jurisdiction are also included 
in the Auditor’s Report, which means 
that their financial statements are more 
likely to reach the public through his 
instrumentality than if they remained 
buried in the annual reports of each cor- 
poration. Since the Auditor is a servant 
of Parliament, in an impregnable position 
so far as political pressures are con- 
cerned, he can and does comment fear- 
lessly on the financial operations of all 
agencies. These comments become par- 
ticularly important in view of the fact 
that the Public Accounts Committee in 
Canada is far from being the active 
guardian of the public purse that its 
British counterpart is. 


PuBLIC ACCOUNTABILITY 

The two previous sections have already 
indicated some of the ways in which 
public corporations have been subjected 
to external controls over their manage- 
ment of personnel and finances. There 
remains the broader question of Parlia- 
mentary control over the corporations. 
Parliament receives through the re- 
sponsible Minister annual reports from 
every corporation. The format and 
contents of these reports are extremely 
uneven: while some are attractive and 
imaginatively presented, too many seem 
designated to frighten away the reader. 
The reports rarely provide an occasion 
for a debate in the legislature on the 
affairs of the corporation concerned, 
although it has frequently been suggested 
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ithat some such formal action as a 
“¢ resolution of concurrence ” ought to be 
taken as each report is brought down. 
‘One obstacle to proper consideration of 
the report arises from the fact that many 
corporations have adopted the govern- 
mental fiscal year ending March 31st. 
This produces a peak load problem for 
the Auditor General which could be 
readily solved if the year-end December 
31st was used by the corporations. If 
this were adopted, the Auditor General 
could clear away the accounts of the 
corporations in time for their presentation 
to Parliament in February or March, 
rather than, as now, around June or July, 
in the hectic dying days of the session. 


Parliamentary questions directed to 
corporations are treated in about the 
same way in Canada as in Britain. 
Ministerial response to such questions 
varies with the type of question and the 
nature of the work and prestige of the 
particular corporation. The most power- 
ful and independent corporations such 
as the Bank of Canada, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation or Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation normally re- 
fuse to answer questions concerning 
managerial details. In general, the 
Minister welcomes the opportunity of 
taking refuge in the alleged independence 
of the corporation and will agree to give 
information only when the Board itself 
is willing to answer.” 


The Canadian legislature is fully 
equipped, on the model of the United 
States legislature, with a number of 
standing committees set up to deal with 
specific recurrent topics such as agricul- 
ture, banking and commerce, transport, 
and so on. In fact, there are enough of 
these committees already in existence to 
make it possible to refer the report of 
any corporation to a reasonably appro- 
priate standing committee. In a few 
instances this is done, but the procedure 
is by no means normal and far from 
automatic. One of the most successful 
and influential committees of the legis- 
lature has been a special committee on 
Radio Broadcasting which has been set 
up periodically to examine the operations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. At one stage this committee gave 
the appearance of developing into an 
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annual affair, but recently there have 
been breaks of one or more years in its 
sittings. While the Press has tended to 
air the sensational partisan charges 
which inevitably interrupt the even flow 
of the committee’s business, on the whole 
it has been most useful. It is the one 
forum available to officials of the Cor- 
poration for the defence of their actions 
against the criticisms of such organised 
groups as the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters. In addition, the com- 
mittee has eased the political pressure on 
the Corporation in helping it to decide 
policy on controversial issues, or at least 
backing up decisions already taken by 
the Corporation. 


While the mechanics of parliamentary 
control over public corporations need to 
be carefully attended to in Canada, the 


essence of the problem of accountability ‘ 


resides in the paradoxical position of the 
corporation. “Ihe temptation to draw 
easy analogies between corporations 
operating in the private sphere and in 
the public sphere is difficult to resist, and 
yet such analogies slur over important 
differences. Only one will be mentioned 
here, namely, the problem of the “ share- 
holder.” A number of elements are in- 
volved in analysing the accountability of 
the public corporation to its shareholders. 
First, there is the relation of the manag- 
ing director to his board; then the re- 
lation of the board as a whole to the 
Minister in charge; next, the relation of 
both the board and the Minister to 
Parliament; and, finally, the relation of 
the corporation to the general public. In 
a public corporation the shareholders’ 
function of providing capital, selecting a 


board of directors, approving reports and | 


accepting dividends or losses may be 
split up among a variety of people. 
For example, in the Canadian National 
Railways the shareholders’ functions are 
specifically assigned by law to the 
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statute; in yet another case Parliament 
may be insisting that it acts as the share- 
holder or on behalf of the shareholders 
by sitting in annual judgment on the 
reports of the board; or, again, the public 
as a whole may view itself as the owners 
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of the public corporation and claim the 
rights of shareholders. 

It is the complexity of this series of 
relationships which creates problems for 
the public corporation that seldom if 
ever arise in connection with private 
corporations. The make-up of the board 
can introduce fresh complications such 
as the one mentioned above relating to 
the ambiguous dual role of departmental 
representatives appointed to the board. 
How do managing directors view their 
responsibilities? If they have a strong 
board, then they probably feel responsible 
to it; if they have a weak board or a 
board which is merely a glorified inter- 
departmental committee, they probably 
look to the Minister. To whom does 
the board as a whole owe allegiance? 
The Auditor General in Canada tends to 
argue that, being creatures of statute, the 
boards must look primarily to Parlia- 
ment. If this is so, how can one defend 
the refusal to amswer questions in 
“ shareholders’ meetings”? From the 
practical point of view the board would 
surely consider its primary responsibility 
was to the Minister. He, after all, 
appoints and removes members of the 
board; their reports are submitted to him 
and he sometimes has specific powers of 
direction. If this is an accurate assess- 
ment of the situation then it follows that 
the Minister is more than a pipeline be- 
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tween corporation and Parliament. He 
does well to fob off parliamentary 
questions dealing with managerial and 
technical matters. However, on broader 
policy issues (a point of distinction 
which it is fair to say is extremely diffi- 
cult to make in practice) the Minister 
cannot be of assistance to his corporation 
if he adopts the passive role. These 
matters cannot be delegated to a cor- 
poration in the expectation that its 
alleged independence will shield it from 
the hurly-burly of party politics. This 
would be unfair to the corporation and a 
confession of weakness on the part of 
the Cabinet, who alone should shoulder 
these big decisions. 

Canada seems to be fully committed 
to the public corporation as a device for 
administrative decentralisation wherever 
business or commercial activities have to 
be undertaken by the Government. Such 
decentralisation, however, adds new 
complications to the chain of responsi- 
bility and introduces new problems of 
internal organisation and administration 
which are still far from being satis- 
factorily solved. As an administrative 
device the public corporation has happily 
not settled down into a fixed mould, and 
for this reason it has that looseness of 
form which will permit the continuous 
adjustments which are necessary to meet 
the claims of responsible government. 





*The corporate agencies excluded are: 


National Battlefields Commission, National 


Gallery of Canada, Halifax Relief Commission, National Research Council, Federal District 
Commission, Atomic Energy Control Board, Canadian Maritime Commission, Dominion Coal 
Board, Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, Fraser Valley Dyking Board. 

* Something like thirty Crown companies were in use at one time or another during 











the war, but at the moment there are only five relatively important companies left. (For 
the war-time experience consult Industrial Front, Vol. 5, 1944, published by Department of 
Munitions and Supply.) The National Research Council, and the Atomic Energy Control 
Board are empowered by their statutes to set up subsidiary Crown companies. In 1946 the 
Government Companies Operation Act was passed to provide a standard legal, financial and 
administrative pattern for the Crown companies. 

* In addition there are also the Canadian Farm Loan Board, the Industrial Development 
Bank and the Export Credits Insurance Corpcration. It should be noted that Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation which appears in another grouping also falls in this category. 

* Three important war-time trading corporations are in process of liquidation: Commodity 
Prices Stabilisation Corporation, War Assets Corporation and the Canadian Sugar Stabilisation 
Corporation. 

° This group is completed by Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Ltd., North- 
West Territories Power Commission and, most recently, Canadiar: Gverseas Telecommuni- 
cations Corporation. The Crown companies would be grouned in this category if they were to 
be included in this analysis. 

* Provincial corporations have not b¢ezn included in this paper, but it may be interesting 
to note that in the province of Saskatchewan there has been a nationalisation movement 
comparable in intent, if act in scope, with that of the Labour Party in Britain. The organisa- 
tion of the Sasketcnewan corporations is, however, quite unique. 
" See Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 1947, p. 4249. 
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* Ibid., 1919, p. 1634. Compare recent view of W. A. Robson, “ The Governing Board 
of the Public Corporation,” The Political Quarterly, Vol. xxi (April-June 1950), p. 135: 
“the success or failure of nationalisation is, indeed, likely to depend more on the quality 
of the boards directing the public corporations than on any other siugle factor.” 

® The Canadian Farm Loan Board, between 1927 and 1934, was operated like a mutual 
society, with every borrower becoming a shareholder; but in this case no voting privileges 
were granted. When Trans-Canada Airlines was first set up it was apparently envisaged 
as a mixed corporation in which the government would be majority stockholder and private 
airline interests minority shareholders. In fact, all the shares were sold to the Canadian 
National Railways, and the problem of selecting part of the board by outside interests did 
not arise. 

In the case of the C.B.C., the board of governors is to be selected so as to “give 
representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada.” The Board of the Bank of 
Canada is to be selected from “ diversified occupations,” but, in practice, provincial representa- 
tion is perfect. 

1% See Debates, House of Commons, Canada, 1944, pp. 5577 ff. 

* Ibid., 1936, pp. 1412 ff; p. 2999. See, however, the report of Sir Alexander Gibb 
for favourable view of local advisory committees: the essential recommendations are cited in 
this same debate, pp. 1508 ff. 

"a Ibid., 1936, pp. 2178 ff. 

® The C.B.C., Agricultural Prices Support Board and the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation have this statutory restriction on the freedom to appoint. In one instance, North- 
West Territories Power Commission, salaries must also be approved by the Treasury Board. 

4% These are the Canadian National Railways, Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Trans-Canada Airlines, Bank of Canada, Industrial Development Bank and Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. The appointment of auditors for the C.N.R. is unique 
in that they are annually approved by Parliament. 

4% Unlike the British statutes which have recently provided for general powers of 
ministerial direction to the corporation, Canadian statutes have accorded only a few powers 
of specific direction. Mr. Emest Davies, in his recent contribution to the symposium on 
public corporations in the Political Quarterly, has argued that the statutory intention has 
been evaded by the ministers’ refusal to give formal directives. Informal suggestions, on the 
other hand, have been equally influential but beyond the range of parliamentary question. 
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The Lynskey enquiry is fading into 
history; now that the excitement of that 
time is past, it can be viewed in a more 
appropriate perspective. Those who were 
judged to have behaved injudiciously— 
I think it was no worse—may perhaps 
console themselves by thinking that they 
have demonstrated once more that the 
standard of probity demanded to-day of 
British public servants is absolute; no 
diminution of any kind is tolerated. 

Few will have heard of a similar 
tribunal appointed in 1864—86 years ago 
—to investigate the affairs and accounts 
of the Patent Office, which had been 
established on a new basis in 1852. This 
tribunal, which consisted of two Queen’s 
Counsels, held sittings extending over 
seven months in 1864, and presented a 
final report ordered by Parliament to be 
printed in 1865’. This report is of 
interest to-day as showing in miniature 
the manner in which certain of the 
nation’s affairs were managed a hundred 
years ago, when there was considerable 
corruption and incompetence in high 
places. 

A brief review of Patent Law history 
is desirable to provide a background to 
this enquiry, and to the Patent Law 
Amendment Act, 1852, which preceded 
it. 
Royal Letters Patent date back to 
Saxon times; by these the King granted, 
as he does to-day, peerages and other 
dignities and privileges. In Plantagenet 
times some trading monopolies appeared, 
sometimes in the form of charters like 
those granted to the London Livery 
Companies. Elizabeth granted many such 
monopolies; they were probably a useful 
source of revenue to a starved Exchequer. 
Parliament never questioned her preroga- 


_ tive, but complained much of the abuses 


arising out of these monopolies. Eliza- 


beth spoke fair words, and revoked some ~ 


of the grants; but the complaints con- 


A Nineteenth Century Scandal 


By Victor G. ALEXANDER 


tinued, and led to the Statute of 
Monopolies, which abolished them all, 
saving only those patents for new 
manufactures. These invention patents 
were but few, and the exception was 
made without dispute. 

Elizabeth appears to have dealt per- 
sonally with some applications, probably 
with the aid and advice of secretaries and 
attorneys, but later a Patent Office 
appeared. It existed in Pepy’s time, and 
continued with little change until 1852. 
By that time the number of invention 
patents was much greater than all others, 
and the procedure, cumbrous beyond 
belief, was clearly absurd for an inventor. 
Dickens, in “ A Poor Man’s Tale of a 
Patent,” sets out the procedure without 
exaggeration. The “poor man” begins 
with a declaration before a Commissioner 
and an application at the Home Office. 
Thence, paying fees at almost every step, 
the application went to the Queen, the 
Attorney General, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Lord High Chancellor, the Patent 
Office—to each more than once—and to 
such mysteries as the Hanaper, the Chaff- 
wax and the Deputy Chaffwax. All this 
might have been necessary to enable one 
Lord High Officer to check the patron- 
age of another Lord High Officer, but 
its effect on the poor man was to make 
him exclaim “ What is a Chaffwax?” 

Dickens was a little anachronistic— 
some of these offices were abolished 
before Queen Victoria’s reign began— 
but he did not exaggerate. He overlooked 
the Lord Chancellor’s porter; this was not 
a drink, but a functionary of considerable 
importance to the Government, and of 
none whatever to an inventor. 

All this was ended by the Act of 1852, 
after which all procedure for invention 
patents was confined to one office, under 
a new body, the Commissioners of 
Patents. These were four, the Lord 
Chancellor was one. During the period 





* Most of the story can be obtained from H. of C. Paper 173 of 1865. This report 
includes the report of the two Queen’s Commissioners, which was also-printed separately. A 
House of Lords Select Committee also investigated the matter and reported in May, 1865 
(H. of L. Paper 294). There are further House of Commons returns in 1870 and 1872 about 


the claims against Mr. Edmunds. 


The duties and organisation of the Patent Office were investigated again in 1887 (C. 4968). 
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covered by the enquiry he came to the 
Patent Office once. The Master of the 
Rolls was another; he came somewhat 
oftener. The Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General came but rarely. 


The Lord Chancellor appointed, as the 
administrative head of the new office, 
Mr. Leonard Edmunds, the Clerk of the 
Patents under the old law. He was also 
Reading Clerk in the House of Lords, 
and had been Lord Chancellor’s purse 
bearer. 

In passing, the history of Mr. 
Edmund’s appointments in the public 
service is an interesting sidelight on the 
days before the establishment of the Civil 
Service Commission. The full story was 
told by Mr. William Brougham to the 
House of Lords’ Committee (Appendix 
C) in 1864. Mr. Leonard Edmund’s 
father had been Lord Brougham’s 
election agent until he met with an acci- 
dent in 1826. Lord Brougham, his 
brother, and Mr. William Brougham 
thereupon undertook to provide for the 
three children thus bereaved. When Lord 
Brougham became Lord Chancellor he 
appointed Leonard Edmunds as his purse 
bearer with about £450 a year, and 
Secretary of Commissions at about £500 
a year. In 1833, however, Edmunds was 
appointed Clerk of Patents at £400 a 
year by Lord Brougham, who in 1834 
got Lord Melbourne to appoint Edmunds 
as Clerk of the Crown at £1,000 a year. 
He gave this up in favour of Lord Cot- 
tenham’s son in 1848, and in exchange 
was appointed by Lord Cottenham as 
Clerk at the table of the House of Lords 
at £1,500 a year. His income from official 
sources at this time was thus £1,500 
plus the £400 from being Clerk of the 
Patents, out of which he paid £100 a 
year for the children of John Brougham 
in virtue of an agreement entered into 
when he was appointed Clerk of the 
Patents. In 1852 his appointment as 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Patents 
brought him a further £600 a year— 
making £2,400 a year net. He continued 
to draw all this until 1864. In addition, 
he was adopted as a member of the 
family of Lord Brougham, and lived with 
him until these scandals came to light. 


On his appointment to the new Patent 
Office, Mr. Edmunds was given instruc- 
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tions as vague as could be desired. He 
was to organise it, and get it going. This 
he did, in such time as he could spare 
from the table at the House of Lords, 
from his room there—he had none at the 
Patent Office—and his control was very 
remote and ineffective. 

The new Patent Office was clearly no- 
body’s child, and grew up accordingly. 

The office was organised in two divi- 
sions. The Specification Division, under 
a Mr. Bennett Woodcroft, received the 
specifications, and saw to their printing, 
sale and publication in the library and 
elsewhere. The Patent division appears 
to have functioned mainly for the receipt 
of fees, the preparation of Letters Patent 
—not a trivial matter then—and the 
payment of expenses. 

The Specification Division appeared to 
have functioned well under Mr. Wood- 
croft, a praiseworthy officer between 
whom and Mr. Edmunds a bitter feud 
developed. It was urged by Mr. Edmunds 


that the Specification Division could be , 
better run by the Stationery Office. This | 
would have eliminated Mr. Woodcroft, | 


against whom it was imputed that: (1) 
he used a lock-up room at the Patent 
Office as a wine cellar; (2) he employed 
his brother on certain duties; (3) he 
endeavoured to dispute the authority of 
Mr. Edmunds (who was, however, rarely 
there to exercise any). These matters were 
ignored by the Tribunal. 

In 1862 a Mr. J. Smith, an officer of 
the Sale Branch, was found to have 
appropriated nearly £800 in petty cash, 


extending over a term of years. This, and | 


the constant feud between the high 
officers of the Patent Office staff, led .to 
the appointment of the Tribunal. The 
enquiry which followed revealed a state 
of things almost beyond belief. 

Mr. Edmunds, being daily absent at 
the House of Lords, delegated virtually 


all his functions to the Chief Clerk and | 
Cashier, Mr. Thomas Ruscoe, who had | 


been in the Patent Office for several 
years. It is surprising to find that he had 
no official bank or banking account until 
1862; he had not even a private banking 
account. The money received at the 
Patent Office counter was taken to Mr. 
Ruscoe each day. He, most amazingly, 
took it to an uncle, a law stationer in 
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Quality Court, Chancery Lane, who was 
virtually the Patent Office banker. He 
noted the money in what he called 
*Tom’s account,” and the money was 
expended as soon as possible at the 
Stamp Office in Somerset House, to buy 
stamps for sale at the Patent Office 
counter. 

In 1833, when he was appointed Clerk 
of the Patents, Mr. Edmunds had opened 
at Coutts Bank a “Patent Office 
Account,” into which were paid large 
sums from Mr. Ruscoe, monies from the 
Exchequer, the suitors fee fund, fees due 
to the sealer and the chaffwax, monies 
deposited by Mr. Thurlow, Clerk of the 
Hanaper, and worst yet, some of Mr. 
Edmund’s private money. In addition, 
Mr. Edmunds had his own private 
account at the same bank. The poten- 
tialities for confusion are obvious. It is 
permissible to note here that before pay- 
ing over his fees to the Clerk of the 
Hanaper, Mr. Edmunds deducted a dis- 
count of five per cent as his own—quite 
unauthorised—perquisite. He said he 
would not be banker for the Hanaper 
without being paid for it. 


The Act of 1852 made changes in the 
method of paying fees. Up to that time 
the fees were retained in the Patent Office 
Account, and in due course paid to the 
Consolidated Fund. After 1852 the fees 
were paid by means of stamps, the 
money going direct from the Stamp 
Office to the Consolidated Fund. The 
applicant or his agent could go personally 
to Somerset House, and buy his stamps 
at a discount of 14 per cent. Most, how- 
ever, came to the Patent Office and paid 
the face value of the stamps. Mr. 
Ruscoe’s uncle got the discount, which 
he paid over to his nephew, who shared 
it with Mr. Edmunds. The allowance 
of this discount was the custom of the 
Stamp Office; what is extraordinary is 
that two salaried officers of the Crown 


| thought themselves entitled to take it and 


share it, which they did quite openly. As 
Mr. Edmunds said, “somebody must 
have it.” All the staff appears to have 
known of it. 

Mr. Edmunds justified this on two 
grounds. First, it was necessary to keep 
in the Patent Office a substantial stock of 
stamps, mostly of £5 each, for the con- 
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venience of applicants and their agents. 
For this purpose he had given Mr. Rus- 
coe, out of his own account at Coutts 
Bank, a sum of £500 to buy the initial 
stock of stamps necessary to begin 
business in October, 1852. Second, there 
were substantial risks—due, say, to theft 
or fire—the losses in respect of which 
would fall upon him personally. These 
discounts compensated him handsomely; 
in 1853 they amounted to £500, of which 
Mr. Ruscoe took £200, and Mr. 
Edmunds the balance. When Mr. 
Ruscoe’s uncle died in 1862, the propor- 
tion was reversed. 

It seems, however, tolerably clear that 
this advance of £500 came, not from Mr. 
Edmunds’ private account, but from the 
Patent Office account, from monies 
mainly received by him as Clerk of the 
Patents. It was, at least as to ninety per 
cent, public money; but when, in 1862, 
it was repaid, it went into Mr. Edmunds’ 
private account at Coutts Bank. 


This was but a sample of the financial 
methods of Mr. Ruscoe and his chief. 
They are by no means cleax, but it is 
clear that they were fantastic. Referring 
to a balance of £4,000 in the Patent 
Office account, the Tribunal was con- 
strained to say that it “ means nothing, 
because it was so interwoven with drafts 
from the earliest time to his private 
account.” 

That summarises the procedure in a 
sentence. Between 1844—1852 the 
Patent Office account received from Mr. 
Ruscoe upwards of £30,000; it paid him 
one sum of £746. Very great sums were 
paid to the Exchequer and sundry officers. 
From 1853 to 1862 this account received 
from Mr. Ruscoe only £2,300, and paid 
out to him more than £25,000. The Con- 
solidated Fund got nothing; sundry 
officers very little. Mr. Edmunds, invited 
to explain, said “I cannot reasonably.” 

Further, certain monies from the 
Treasury, frequently went straight to 
“Tom’s account”; others merely 
vanished. 


It was Mr. Edmunds’ duty to pay out 
sums to the Consolidated Fund. The 
relative accounts were accompanied by 
affidavits, prepared by Mr. Ruscoe, to 
be sworn by Mr. Edmunds. When he 
presented the first account at the office 
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of the Consolidated Fund he was told 
that this office had nothing to do with 
accounts or affidavits; all they did was to 
receive money. Obviously there was a 
temptation to peculation; painstaking 
accuracy in preparing accounts was un- 


necessary. Thereafter, Mr. Ruscoe’s 
accounts grew more inaccurate, and his 
affidavits remained unsworn. Mr. 


Edmunds’ payments grew irregular both 
in sums and timing, until in March, 1864, 
a sum of £2,681 was due; much of it had 
been banked for years past. Mr. Edmunds 
admitted it, saying, “I have foolishly 
and absurdly allowed this sum of money 
to accumulate and to go on in this way. 
... I must admit it ali. It was done with 
no wrong intention, but at last, being 
afraid of the accumulation, I did not pay 
it in.” While admitting this sum to be 
due from him, he later, with the con- 
currence of the Lord Chancellor, found 
reason to pay to the Treasury a sum of 
£7,872. Still the Tribunal was not satis- 
fied; their final assessment indicated that 
he still owed over £9,000. 


Some £3,000 of this was made up of 
small sums intercepted by Mr. Ruscoe 
and used for the preparation of the 
Patents. The fees on ceriain of the 
papers were £6 8s. 4d., £5 15s. 6d., or 
£5 4s. Od. These sums should have gone 
straight to the Patent Office account, but 
from 1841 to 1852 Mr. Ruscoe abstracted 
12s. 10d. from each fee to pay for the 
parchment and the engrossing of the 
Patent upon it. The sum was reasonable 
enough; the parchment cost 6s. 6d., the 
engrossing 6s., and fourpence was 
charged for the silk cord by means of 
which the great seal, a mass of wax as 
big as a saucer, was attached to the 
parchment. The procedure was 
improper; these sums should have been 
paid into and recovered from the 
Treasury; but Mr. Ruscoe seemed to 
think that it was better to pay office 
expenses first and remit the balance to 
the Treasury, where the staff was quite 
uncritical. By these means Mr. Ruscoe 
reserved from the Treasury a total sum 
exceeding £3,000. Not that Mr. Ruscoe 
made much out of it; but Mr. Edmunds 
was held responsible for it. 


Mr. Ruscoe had also a minor source 
of income. He received from a firm of 
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Patent Agents a gift of 5s. for each patent 
sealed through that agency, and he sold, 
for 6s., boxes which cost him 5s. each, 
for holding the great seal. 

Of the persons principally implicated, 
Mr. Ruscoe’s uncle comes out best. He 
died before the enquiry began, but no 
evidence was adduced against him. On 
the contrary, he appears to have dealt 
with “ Tom’s account” with scrupulous 
care. His profit from his connection with 
the Patent Office arose out of the law 
writing which came to him. He paid his 
writers a penny for a folio of 72 werds, 
and charged the Patent Office threehalf- 
pence. This gave him an income reaching 
about £750 a year, with which he appears 
to have been content. The practice came 
in for criticism from the Tribunal, who 
thought it would have been better if the 
Office had its own staff of law writers; 
but Mr. Edmunds contested this. 

Mr. Ruscoe, junior, by modern 
standards, can only be described as the 
world’s worst accountant. The money 


which came into his hands daily went | 
promptly to “ Tom’s account,” but if he | 


wanted petty cash he would impound 
some of it. “If I wanted £5,” he said, 
“J should take it.” It was not always a 
matter of £5. There was one of £64 in 
1858, and many other sums remained un- 
accounted for. They could not have been 
all of them for office expenses. 

Mr. Ruscoe kept no account of money 
received. He kept an account of stamps 
sold—so many at £5, some at £2, and so 
on—and maintained that this was as good 
as a money account; but the Tribunal 
was not convinced. Certain fees received 
by Mr. Ruscoe had been abolished by an 
Act of 1849; the discount on stamps of 
£30 and upwards also disappeared at this 
time. This Act was stigmatised by Mr. 
Edmunds as “an absurd Act,” and he 
suggested or approved that Mr. Ruscoe, 
to compensate himself, should withhold 
sums amounting to £40 or £45 a year. 
He could see no impropriety in that. Also, 
Mr. Ruscoe paid himself in 1844, a 
quarterly salary of £32 10s., and from 
1845 to 1849 he paid himself £150 yearly 
and Mr. Edmunds £100 yearly to com- 
pensate themselves for the loss of the dis- 
count on the £30 stamps. All these 
abstractions were hopelessly inexcusable; 
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but the Treasury did not audit or 
question anything, and they were easily 
effected. 


Probably Mr. Ruscoe and Mr. Ed- 
munds prided themselves on _ their 
moderation. 


To return to lesser errors, those of Mr. 
J. Smith, who later became insane. When 
his embezzlement—at first put at £749, 
but later increased—was first discovered, 
it was necessary that the money should 
be refunded. According to the report of 
the Tribunal, Mr. Edmunds called upon 
the officers and clerks to make good 
the deficiency, which they did. They 
paid the money to Mr. Edmunds, who 
gave £350 to Mr. Ruscoe for office 
expenses, and paid the balance into the 
Patent Office account, which was 
virtually at Mr. Edmunds’ disposal. To 
the Tribunal he stated that “ it was over- 
looked,” and he forgot it. Mr. Edmunds 
stated that the money was raised by a 
mortgage on some of Smith’s property, 
but he did not and could not deny the 
manner in which he disposed of it when 
it came into his hands. 


Mr. Edmunds came out of the enquiry 
very badly. At first courteous and 
assiduous in aiding the Tribunal, later he 
became evasive. Under the relentless 
eross-examination of the Tribunal, he 
began to confess to his deeds. Finally, 
under advice from his solicitor, a Mr. 
Leman, he stayed away from the enquiry, 
and the Tribunal had no powers to com- 
pel his attendance. He thus left the 
unfortunate Mr. Ruscoe to play the part 
of Uriah the Hittite, and very badly he 
did it. But perhaps because he faced the 
music, the Tribunal had less censure for 
him than for Mr. Edmunds. Their 
criticism of the latter was scathing, and 
they recommended his immediate re- 
moval from his office. He was then 61 
years of age; he was permitted to resign, 
and was pensioned. Later it was judicially 
determined that he was liable for the 
monies estimated by. the Tribunal. In 
1865 the Commissioners for Patents held 
a meeting and dismissed Mr. Ruscoe 
from the service; but no criminal pro- 
ceedings appear to have been instituted 
against either Mr. Edmunds or Mr. 
Ruscoe. Mr. Edmunds was, however, 
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successfully sued for £9,000 by the Attor- 
ney-General, but it is not clear that this 
money was ever paid. In the proceedings 
which followed the publication of the 
report of the Tribunal, Mr. Edmunds’ 
pension of £800 a year was taken from 
him by a vote of the House of Lords. 
Later, he brought an action against Mr. 
Gladstone, then Prime Minister, and 
others for libel, and was non-suited 
(June 1872); and he similarly failed in 
actions against -several newspapers for 
printing a Treasury minute. His appeal 
to the House of Lords failed in June 
1873. Litigation is expensive, and it is 
not surprising therefore to learn that he 
was consigned to the debtors’ prison of 
the Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 
Thereafter no trace of him appears. 


Mr. Edmunds has one claim upon 
posterity. There was then a Patent 
Museum; it is now part of the Science 
Museum. He obtained for it, true at the 
public expense, a very notable exhibit 
when he sent to Durham and purchased 
“the first locomotive machine that ever 
ran on smooth rails.” The cost, including 
the cost of transporting it to and instal- 
ling it in London, was £60. That is 
doubtless Puffing Billy: let it redeem 
him, and be his monument. 


All this discussion was taking place 
about 1864-65, and it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that, in 1866, there was created an 
Exchequer and Audit Department, which 
had, however, been under discussion for 
about two years previously. Perhaps, too, 
it is a little ironical that the Comptroller- 
General of this department was 
appointed by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal. In the years that have 
elapsed since then, much vigilance has 
been shown by this department, by Par- 
liament, and by the Press. Such 
accountancy as Mr. Ruscoe’s, and such 
negligence as Mr. Edmunds are now quite 
impossible; but I think it is possible that 
any other Government office in 1865 
would have shown much the same result 
under the same kind of enquiry. Even 
the Treasury was mildly rebuked for its 
laxity, though that appears to have been 
due in part to the fact that there was an 
undiscovered ioophole in the law govern- 
ing the collection of the public revenues 








ANNEX 
Extract from Report from the Select 


Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to enquire into all the circum- 
stances connected with the resignation of 
Mr. Edmunds, etc., dated May, 1865, 
and reprinted as House of Commons 
Paper 294 of 1865: — 


“In the course of the investigations 
into the charges against Mr. Edmunds, 
the Committee were at a loss to under- 
stand how it could have happened, that 
after he had been making payments into 
the Exchequer for many years, down to 
August, 1852, he should suddenly have 
discontinued his payments, and for 12 
years afterwards neither have paid over 
nor even accounted for the public money 
in his hands, and yet no notice whatever 
should have been taken of his default. 
The Committee, therefore, were desirous 
of being furnished with some information 
as to the audit to which Mr. Edmunds’ 
accounts ought to have been subjected. 
They were accordingly attended by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (The Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.), and by 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Arbuthnot from 
the Treasury. These witnesses stated that 
in their opinion there was no check what- 
ever upon Mr. Edmunds in his office of 
Clerk of the Patents. That the 7th 
Section of the 3 and 4 Will. 4, c.84, 
requires (amongst other officers) the Clerk 
of the Patents to account for the fees and 
emoluments received by him once every 
three months, and to pay them into the 
Exchequer; and it enacts ‘that the 
account of the party so paying such fees 
shall be verified by his oath, which oath 
anyone of the Masters in Ordinary of the 
High Court of Chancery is hereby re- 
quired and authorised to administer.’ But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said ‘ He 
imagined that no audit was provided by 
the Act, and that there would be no check 
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beyond that of the oath of the Clerk of 
the Patents, and even that would be liable 
to this observation, that it was not made 
by the Act the duty of any person to see 
that the clerk took the affidavit.’ It 
appears to have been discovered in the 
case of the Clerk of the Crown in Chan- 
cery, who is comprised in the Act of 3 
and 4 Will. 4, c.84, that the provisions of 
the Act were wholly insufficient, and a 
subsequent Act, the 5 and 6 Will. 4, c.47, 
s.5, was passed, which requires that 
officer to account for his fees to the 
Treasury in such form and manner as 
they shall direct. It is unfortunate that 
when this defect in the Act was found 
to exist in respect to one of the officers 
mentioned in it it was not discovered 
that it extended equally to the Clerk of 
the Patents, that so similar protection 
might have been provided against his de- 
falcations. It appears from the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
unless some change has been introduced 
as to the accounting of the Clerk of the 
Patents (of which he is not aware), it is 
‘a true description of that officer, that 
he may hold in his hands just as much 
public money as he thinks fit, and pay 
it if he thinks fit, and if he pay nothing 
at all there are no means of calling him 
to account for such non-payment.’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also stated 
that, ‘as regards the custody of money 
and accounting for money, the present 
state of the law is very deficient indeed, 
not with respect to the great branches of 
revenue, but with respect to the miscel- 
laneous heads of receipt, relating to a 
great variety of funds which come into 
the hands of public officers without be- 
longing to the public.’ This deficient 


state of the law should not be allowed to 
continue, as it not only imperils the 
custody of public money, but offers to 
various persons employed in the public 
service temptation to misconduct.” 
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Prdblems of Social Policy’ 





Reviewed by JOHN MOSS, C.B.E. 


This book is one of the volumes in the 
series of United Kingdom Civil Histories 
which was started as a result of a decision 
of the War Cabinet in 1942, when a team 
of professional historians, economists and 
sociologists was given access to official 
documents to study Government policy 
and experience during the war. The 
three leading topics in the present 
volume—the evacuation of mothers and 
children, the work of the hospital ser- 
vices, and the social consequences of air 
attack—illustrate many of the human 
problems of the war. The author ex- 
plains the origins and development of 
Government policy on these subjects, and 
starting with the Government’s pre-war 
preparations to deal with air attack, 
traces the course of events through crisis 
and adjustment to the strains of war to 
the final stages of expansion and 
consolidation. 


In selecting his problems, the author 
had in mind both the emphasis of 
goverrmental preparations before the 
outbreak of war and the development and 
growth of the social services during the 
war. From a list of twenty or more 
important topics, three were finally 
selected for inclusion in the book: 
evacuation, the hospital services and the 
care of homeless people. 


Part I of the book opens with two 
chapters which make plain the effect of 
the threat of air bombardment on the 
planning of evacuation schemes and other 
emergency services for the civilian popu- 
lation. Part II broadly covers the period 
from the outbreak of war to May, 1940. 
In Part III the story of evacuation is 
continued amidst the crisis of threatening 
invasion and actual air bombardment. 
The last part of the book carries the 
histories of evacuation and the hospital 
services to the end of the war. 


I am glad to have been given the 
opportunity of reviewing this immensely 
valuable book, as I was present at many 
conferences with Government Depart- 
ments during the preparatory stage, and 


can well remember the curb on expendi- 
ture which was exercised by the 
Treasury and which almost brought a 
breakdown in some of the arrangements,, 
particularly those relating to the homeless 
who were victims of air raids. Later I 
had some part in dealing with these 
various problems, and as time went on 
came to appreciate the manner in which 
the Government Departments supported 
Local Authorities in carrying out their 
difficult tasks. In particular, I remem- 
ber the achievements of Mr. H. U. 
Willink in cutting red tape and in “ get- 
ting on with the job” when he became 
responsible for the care of the homeless. 
in the London Region. 


In Part I the author deals first with the: 
expected air attack and the expected con- 
sequences. One of the “expected conse- 
quences ” which, through the courage and: 
good sense of the British people, did 
come about was widespread panic move- 
ment of air raid refugees. I remember 
being urged by the Ministry of Health 
to make special arrangements for large 
numbers of people who were expected to- 
flee from London into Kent, and who 
were to be fed by tins of bully beef and 
tinned milk thrown to them from lorries. 
going along the route. Nothing like this 
ever happened. It is interesting, therefore, 
to be reminded by the author that the 
Home Secretary, in moving the second 
reading of the Air Raid Precautions Bill 
in the House of Commons in November, 
1937, said its primary job was to “ ensure 
the country against panic.” The first 
committee on evacuation was convinced 
that “a disorderly general flight ” would 
take place. 


In the preparation of hospital care for 
civilian casualties the Ministry of Health 
thought that cases of neurosis were “ not 
only inevitable ” but “a probable menace 
unless adequate arrangements were made 
and treatment restricted to severe cases, 
in order to prevent the organisation front 
being swamped.” Fortunately, however, 
this fear also proved to be groundless, but 
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as pointed out by the author towards the 
end of the book, “the absence of any 
breakdown in mental health during the 
air battles do not rule out the possibility 
of some harmful psychological effect.” 


Evacuation and Care of the Homeless 

Turning to the general Evacuation 
Scheme, an instance is quoted which 
shows that it was often through the urge 
o: the local authorities that the Govern- 
ment took action. The Government re- 
fused an offer by the London County 
Council of the services of the Education 
Officer’s staff, but this offer was, however, 
accepted later. 


It was in the preparations for the care 
of the homeless that the Treasury placed 
such an embargo on expenditure, which 
almost had disastrous consequences when 
the first air raids came on the London 
docks. As the author says, “ the principle 
of the nation’s responsibility for those 
who suffered as the result of enemy attack 
did not obtain full acceptance until after 
the main attack had ceased.” Again he 
says, “the lesson was only learned by 
experience.” 


Local authorities were hampered at 
every turn by the attitude of the 
Treasury “as the Government would 
only pay for homeless persons across their 
boundaries.” 


In July, 1939, the London County 
Council were refused permission to buy 
blankets on the ground that “these would 
tempt people to remain in the rest centres 
for longer than was necessary.” It is 
ironical that hundreds of people are still 
living in these centres because they can- 
not get ordinary housing accommodation. 


When the first raid fell on London 
there was no panic, “ although a flood of 
protests poured through all the channels 
of communication between Parliament 
and Whitehall” at the lack of provision 
for the homeless. It was then that special 
Commissioners were appointed for the 
London Region. Mr. H. U. Willinck for 
homeless people, Mr. Charles Key for 
shelters, Sir Warren Fisher for damage 
to roads, public utilities and the clearance 
of debris. Nineteen days after the first 
attack, a rest centre population of 25,000 
had piled up in the London civil defence 
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region. This was the highest figure 
reached throughout the war. Of the total 
over 14,000 were in the desperately over- 
crowded centres. run by the London 
County Council. These centres were 
generally located in schools, although all 
types of buildings were used. Their de- 
fects were almost universal, as described 
vividly by the author. 

In fairness to the London County 
Council and their officials, I might add 
from my personal knowledge that the 
nature of the provision made was not the 
fault of the Council but because of the 
views of the Ministry of Health—no 
doubt pressed by the Treasury—that the 
provision made should be such as not to 
make the unfortunate temporary residents 
comfortable and want to stay. It was only 
when the Minister of Health gave the 
London County Council a free hand that 
proper arrangements were made. Even 
then the Treasury would not agree to re- 
imburse all the expenditure, but in 
November, 1941, its resistance finally 
collapsed. This decision came as a relief 
to many Officials in Whitehall, in the 
Regions and, not least, to those 
responsible in the local government world 
for the actual provision of services for 
homeless people. 


The Emergency Medical Service 

Much greater vision was shown in the 
preparation for the Emergency Medical 
Service and particularly hospital pro- 
vision. Most of the existing so-called 
hospital accommodation had developed 
from the Poor Law and was out-of-date. 
Poor Law infirmaries were therefore up- 
graded, which eventually made it easier 
later to provide for the ordinary sick. The 
considerations of structure, condition and 
equipment were, however, overshadowed 
by the crucial problem of the shortage of 
doctors and the number and quality of 
the nursing staff, “ for a good doctor can, 
in an emergency, overcome material de- 
ficiencies, while a bad doctor will still 
be a bad doctor however excellent the 
hospital and its equipment.” 


The immensity of the task of making 
reasonable hospital provision is shown by 
the statistics as to the additional equip- 
ment which was provided before and 
during the early days of the war. It was 
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a great achievement to get 1,000 com- 
pletely new operating theatres installed 
by October, 1939. Again, the Ministry 
of Health were hampered by the attitude 
of the Treasury, which questioned the 
need for much of the expenditure which 
the Ministry were convinced was 
essential. Even if the money had been 
provided much necessary equipment was, 
however, not available. For instance, 
blankets were unobtainable in quantities 
thought to be necessary, and late in 
August, 1939, orders were given for 
100,000 blankets to be cut from stocks of 
men’s overcoating. 


The alarm which impelled last-minute 
attempts to bring the emergency services 
to a state of readiness affected many 
agencies of government. Large numbers 
of shrouds and papier maché coffins were 
ordered by local authorities, who were 
also busy requisitioning cars and about 
6,000 trade vehicles as ambulances, and 
furniture vans for the removal of dead 
bodies. 


Evacuation—T he Reception 


An important chapter deals with the 
arrangements in the reception areas under 
the evacuation scheme, where it is noted 
as unfortunate that during the prepara- 
tory stages the Ministry of Health had 
only four women inspectors. When the 
order for evacuation was given on August 
31st, 1939, there were, in the reception 
areas, no reception hostels or sick bays; 
maternity accommodation was quite in- 
adequate; none of the camps was ready; 
equipment was either insufficient or in 
the wrong places. Moreover, as was only 
to be expected, the standard of the social 
services in the rural areas was inferior to 
that in London and other big cities. The 
author refers in detail to the many 
troubles which unavoidably arose in the 
reception areas, and reaches the conclu- 
sion that much of it was due to the fact 
that practically all the mothers who went 
to the reception areas in September, 
1939, had spent much of their childhood 
and youth during the war years of 1914 
to 1918. For many of whom it was not 
well spent. 


Much difficulty was caused in the 
reception areas by the low rates paid for 
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unaccompanied children, which were 
based originally on the payments made 
by Poor Law Authorities to persons 
receiving outdoor relief. I well remem- 
ber taking part in representations to the 
Ministry of Health for increasing the 
rates when it was pointed out that, as 
the war developed, they were, in some 
instances, less than those being paid for 
children boarded-out by the local 
authorities. The Ministry of Health re- 
ceived many bitter complaints about the 
rates, but the Treasury was adamant. It 
was only after Cabinet decision that the 
allowance even for children aged 16 and 
over was increased to 10s. 6d. a week. 


Refusal by the Treasury sometimes to 
approve special expenditure merely 
resulted in other forms of approved ex- 
penditure increasing. For instance, the 
Ministry of Health sought approval to 
the payment of an extra allowance of 5s. 
a week to householders who were willing 
to nurse a sick unaccompanied child in 
their homes. Although it was pointed out 
to the Treasury that this would help to 
relieve the extravagant use of sick bays 
for the care of minor illnesses, the 
Treasury was not convinced until another 
attempt was made at a much later date. 


Local Government Boundaries 


Before concluding Part II the author 
makes what he describes as a “ degres- 
sion on local government boundaries ” in 
which he describes some of the difficulties 
caused to local authorities during the war 
by the question of boundaries. For in- 
stance, children in residential nurseries 
had to be classified as to whether they 
were the financial responsibility of the 
local authority. As an official who was 
sometimes concerned in the enormous 
“ paper work ” in an endeavour to protect 
the finances of a local authority, it is 
interesting for me to quote the view of 
the author that “it was only the level- 
headedness of some officials which kept 
the amount of clerical work from reach- 
ing, in relation to the size of the problem, 
fantastic proportions.” 


The author suggests that consideration 
of the finance of the health and social 
services during the war illustrates in 
microscopic form, “‘ some of the defects 
of a system which rests on two basic 
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principles: first, local independence, 
which means local boundaries; secondly 
—a substantial measure of responsibility 
by the central government for general 
policy and finance.” He wondered “ how 
many people were adversely affected in 
one way and another each year, or were 
unable to gain access to the help they 
required, because of these hindrances of 
boundaries and divided financial 
responsibilities ” ? 


The Challenge of London’s Homeless 
In Chapter XIV the author deals with 
this subject in the stages of (i) Deficien- 
cies of Preparation, (ii) Crisis in London 
County, (iii) Crisis in London Region, 
and (iv) Resettlement of the Homeless. 
Reference has already been made to the 
obstacles created by the refusal of the 
Treasury to allow expenditure which both 
by the Ministry of Health and local 
authorities considered to be necessary. It 
is absurd that it should have to be related, 
for instance, that for nearly five months 
of war the Treasury refused to allow the 
Ministry of Health to loan blankets to 
the local authorities for their rest centres, 
because some blankets would be used by 
“ natives ” for whom the authorities were 


held financially responsible. It was con- 
templated at first that every individual 
bombed out of a house should be 
classified as a “native” or as a 
“refugee” in order to provide the 
necessary financial adjustment between 
the local authority and the Government. 
Poor Law officials, when dealing with 
the homeless, could not possibly go into 
such niceties. Fortunately, however, most 
of them got on with the job and did not 
trouble about the financial consequences. 

One of the most glaring examples in 
my mind of lack of foresight by Govern- 
ment Departments, was when I attended 
a Conference of representatives of Public 
Assistance Authorities, at which we were 
told by a senior official of the Ministry of 
Health that the use of mobile canteens 
was not a practical suggestion. In fact, a 
colleague from another county had made 
arrangements for his authority to obtain 
some mobile canteens, but the Ministry 
of Health, as I was reminded by the 
author, considered them “‘ as an unneces- 
sary refinement in war time,” and the 
Army Authorities “took the view that 
civilians were unable to manage mobile 
canteens.” How wrong the W.V.S. 


proved them to be. 
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Common Service Organisation in the Central 
Government 


By E. C. R. HapFIELD 


Common services are part of all 
organisations, from the smallest office 
which employs a boy to make the tea and 
post the letters, up to the biggest with 
sales, personnel, and many other depart- 
ments providing specialist services. In 
the Civil Service the size of the organisa- 
tion has thrown up Government Depart- 
ments, and sections of departments, 
which partly or wholly provide common 
services to other Government Depart- 
ments. 


Most of the management literature 
which deals with the place of specialists 
in industrial organisation is concerned 
with that type of specialisation which is 
finally advisory to the head of the 
operational unit, whatever the flow of in- 
formation vertically between officers 
engaged on the same function at different 
levels, or the common standards and 
practices that are enforced, and it is 
usually the Personnel Manager who is 
taken as the example. This kind of 
specialisation is represented in the Civil 
Service by the Establishment and 
Finance Divisions of each Department. 
With this type of common service I do 
not propose to concern myself. 


There is, however, a second type, 
where the common service is a part of 
the productive process itself. The 
Ministry of Works provides premises and 
maintains them; His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office arranges for such printing as each 
Department may require, and provides 
office supplies; and the Central Office of 
Information prepares publicity material 
of all kinds at the request of other De- 
partments for use at home and abroad, 
and maintains certain channels for 
distributing its own output. 

Prima facie, to split the responsibility 
for a productive process between two 
organisations is contrary to the normal 
management principle that the whole of 
a production operation should be as far 


as possible under a single command. 
“ Specialisation is itself an organisation- 
ally ‘disruptive force’; what was pre- 
viously one whole has been separated into 
constituent parts. Yet it is by no means 
always appreciated that every fresh divi- 
sion of work creates a problem of co- 
ordination by the executive previously 
responsible for performing the work 
which has now been transferred to the 
specialist. The improvement and dis- 
semination of techniques have not been 
matched by corresponding progress in the 
solving of the resulting task of co- 
ordination.”* It is necessary therefore to 
justify the construction of common 
service machinery, and the onus is on 
those who support it to show that there 
are advantages in it which cannot be so 
well obtained from unitary organisation, 
and also that a satisfactory basis of man- 
agement can be constructed for it. 


Two special factors about the Civil 
Service must be noted. The first is that 
the relations between the policy and the 
common service departments are differ- 
ent from those that would obtain in 
business. Even though four factories 
maintain a common service sales depart- 
ment, there is still a single management 
of the firm directly above and accessible 
to the operational heads of the factories 
and the sales department alike. In the 
Government service there is no such 
accessible and continuous management, 
except in so far as the Treasury controls 
spending and the recruitment and use of 
staff. Otherwise one can use inter- 
departmental committees, unfitted to deal 
with management questions, in order to 
bring departments together, or engage 
Ministers whose intervention is not suited 
to day-to-day problems. In any case, the 
two fully common service departments, 
the Stationery Office and the Central 
Office of Information, not being policy 
departments, have no Ministers of their 





* The Maintenance of Direct Authority in the Face of Increasing Specialisation. Group. 


Report. 8th Management Congress. Stockholm, 1947. 
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own. There is, therefore, virtually no 
central management to bridge the opera- 
tional gap between the policy department 
and the common service department. 


The second factor works in favour of 
the Civil Service: the loyalty of its mem- 
bers to it, and their desire to make the 
machine work. The most unpromising 
situations often become feasible as a 
result of this fact. 


The first part of this paper comments 
upon the management problems, and the 
second upon the advantages and disad- 
vantages of common service organisation 
for parts of productive processes. I have, 
therefore, tended to use as illustrations 
the Stationery Office, responsible inter 
alia for all Government printing, and the 
Central Office of Information, responsible 
for the production of publicity material 
of many kinds both for home and over- 
seas. There are, however, scattered 
through the Government service, sections 
of departments which provide common 
productive services to other departments 
and sections, and what is said has rele- 
vance to them also. 


1. Relations with customers 

The customers of a common service 
department have no choice. They cannot 
usually decide whether they will do some- 
thing for themselves, or go to a common 
service department to do it for them. 
Instead, if the thing to be done falls into 
a certain category, it must be done by the 
department responsible for that kind of 
work. Printing, for instance, with certain 
small exceptions, must be obtained 
through H.M.S.O. 


The immediate result is to remove 
direct control over, and responsibility for, 
the product from the originating depart- 
ment. Because, whatever the compensa- 
ting advantages of common service 
organisation are, it is never in itself a 
good thing to break this chain of 
responsibility, it is the duty of the com- 
mon service department to link itself 
formally and closely to its customers. The 
complexity of the linkage will vary, how- 
ever, according to whether it is the 
originating or the common _ service 


department which is responsible for the 
final disposal of the product. 
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The essentials are: — 


(a) The originating department must 
provide a clear statement of what it wants 
done, when it wants it done, and as much 
information as possible upon the back- 
ground to the request. 

(b) The originating department, which 
ought to be in touch with the market, 
will probably have ideas upon how it 
wants the job done. The problem is to 
catch from the sponsors the feeling for 
the job, while preventing the client from 
pressing opinions on technique. In this 
way a book publisher tries to catch from 
his author the feel of a book, and then to 
transmute it into the technical results of 
type, binding and illustration needed to 
express that feeling. 

(c) The originating department must 
be kept informed of progress on the job. 
Nothing so destroys the efficiency of 
common service organisation as inability 
to keep the client in touch with progress. 


(d) There must be a costing apparatus 
which can give the client an estimate at 
the beginning, and a statement of cost at 
the end, of the operation. 


(e) Information upon the disposal of 
the product must be shared. If the dis- 
posal—for instance, the circulation of a 
film made for a department—is in the 
hands of the common service organisation 
then regular reports upon the results 
obtained must be prepared for clients. On 
the other hand, if the disposal is in the 
hands of the originating department, they 
must make sure that news of its use 
reaches the common service department, 
both for the practical reason that the 
techniques of such a department depend 
upon accurate knowledge of the results 
it is getting, and for the human reason 
that staff will only work at their best 
when they can take an interest in what 
happens to the results of their creation. 


(f) Clients must be enlightened upon 
the possible results that can be got by 
using the services of a common service 
department. Where a number of alterna- 
tive media are available, such as the 
Central Office of Information offers to 
departments for publicity purposes, then 
a means must be provided for each de- 
partment to learn what to ask for, and to 
be advised. It may be that a department 
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thinks a Press advertising campaign is 
needed, when the real answer is a care- 
fully distributed leaflet. 


(g) All client departments must be 
given some news upon what others are 
doing. This is a requirement which does 
not usually apply in private business, but 
in the public service the fact that A has 
made a particular and successful use of a 
common service is of interest to B and 
C, who may then be able to move forward 
on the same lines. 


Two practical difficulties have to be 
overcome in successfully running an 
organisation that includes common 
service units. First, it must clearly be 
laid down and understood by everyone 
taking part, where the responsibility lies 
for each stage of the process. The brisk 
passing of blame to the other for a failure 
is unedifying and can never be entirely 
avoided in the absence of exact analyses 
of the reasons for failure, but it would be 
kept down to a minimum if each party 
knew the exact responsibility of the 
other. 


Secondly, there is the allocation of 
cost. Departments like the Stationery 
Office and C.O.I. have a vote of their 
own, which is made up of estimates of 
the cost of the services to be provided 
for other departments, obtained as the 
result of enquiries before the beginning 
of the financial year as to the probable 
extent of demands. The cost for any 
department of printing a document is 
charged upon the vote of the Stationery 
Office, that of renting a building upon 
the vote of the Ministry of Works, that 
for making a publicity film upon the vote 
of the Central Office of Information. In 
some cases a number of different votes 
will share the cost of even a small item. 
For instance, a publicity pamphlet for 
free distribution will be charged in some 
degree to the sponsoring department 
(because they probably wrote and vetted 
the text), the Central Office of Informa- 


_ tion (who edited, designed and illustrated 


it), and the Stationery Office (who 
printed and distributed it). In addition, 
the votes of the Ministry of Works and 
the Post Office will bear some part of the 
cost, and possibly others also. Maybe the 
author had to travel about the country 
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before writing his text, and used the 
cars of the Ministry of Supply pool. 


Each of these votes—as of other 
common service bodies—is, however, 
considered as a unit in itself by the 
Treasury and in Parliament, though in 
fact it is the sum total of needs expressed 
by departments after allowing for things 
that will not get off the ground, and its 
amount entirely depends upon the needs 
of the departments if they are to carry 
out their policy. Since it must fall to 
someone to allocate resources, it falls to 
the common service department as well 
as it can to hold the balance between 
departments competing for a share of its 
services and its vote. This is inevitable, 
because the head of the common service 
department is the Accounting Officer re- 
sponsible for the way his vote is 
expended. If the policy department 
thinks it is not having a fair deal, it can 
seek Treasury advice, but finally the word 
rests with the common service depart- 
ment. The work, therefore, cannot be 
left to an inter-departmental committee, 
even to advise upon, though it is wise 
always to report the results to such a 
committee, and to take notice of their 
recommendations. 


II. Relations with suppliers 


The common service unit is usually in 
a favourable position to deal with 
suppliers of the material it needs, because 
it brings together the demand into its 
own single channel. It should, therefore, 
be able to place its orders at favourable 
prices, and to guard comprehensively 
against bad quality or workmanship. The 
deprivation which members of common 
service departments feel, however, is that 
of the close personal contact with the 
commercial world using the same type of 
supplier. When these members have been 
recruited from industry or commerce, 
they have a background knowledge and a 
range of personal acquaintances which, 
though it becomes dated, still helps them 
greatly in dealing with the suppliers. 
When they have not, their position is 
more difficult. There is perhaps a ten- 
dency, therefore, for the specialists in 
common service departments to create 
around: themselves their own tradition of 
competence, in its way as great or even 
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greater than that found outside, but 
different, and having insufficient contact 
with the tradition of the external world. 
The tendency is inevitable, and there is 
no one way to counter it other than to 
recognise its existence. Then ways will 
be found to remind Civil Servants that 
their problems are also being tackled in 
other ways by business men, and to re- 
mind the latter that in the Civil Service 
there is also experience and expertise 
with which it is useful to make contact. 

One special factor affecting common 
services arises in the Government service, 
more perhaps than elsewhere. It is often 
the case that one common service unit 
has to call upon another common service 
unit, not under its own control, for a ser- 
vice. This practice is one which is on 
the one hand unavoidable, and on the 
other administratively difficult to control. 
It is always awkward for a common ser- 
vice department which is responsible to 
its client for what it does for him, to 
subcontract any part of its work beyond 
its own sphere of responsibility. The best 
way of linking together two or more 
common service departments in part of 
the same operation on behalf of a client 
still needs experiment. 


III. Internal arrangements 

The internal arrangements of a com- 
mon service unit which only provides 
one service, e.g., a photostatting service, 
can, of course, be simple. They are in- 
cluded in the more complicated organisa- 
tion needed for a common service 
department which offers a large number 
of different services, any one or any com- 
bination of which is offered to a large 
number of clients. The following, I 
suggest, are among the principles it is 
useful to observe : — 

(a) The internal organisation of the 
department should be on the basis of 
different services or groups of services. 
Each service should be organised in a unit 
as self-contained as possible, so that the 
head of that unit can be held responsible 
for the whole success of his service. 
Groups of related services can then be 
placed in a division under a director, 
again responsible for a defined field of 
work. 

‘ (b) This principle of self-contained 
units should not be seriously cut across 
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by efforts to maintain internal common 
services. Each time that the responsibility 
for part of a service is removed from the 
man in charge of providing that service, 
the possibility of the removal being used 
as an excuse, psychological or actual, for 
delay arises. It is then necessary to set 
up some sort of liaison arrangement to 
maintain contact, and the organisation 
grows cumbersome. It is often better, 
e.g., to let each division arrange for its 
own duplicating work, than to have a 
central duplicating pool. 

(c) The top level responsibilities of 
officers of a common service department 
must be so arranged that they correspond, 
not to a convenient administrative 
grouping of the internal production 
groups, but to the broad needs of the 
clients. Only in this way can the depart- 
ment organise the necessary liaison 
arrangements with its clients, and provide 
senior officials who are immediately con- 
versant with broad fields of work. For 
instance, the top level breakdown of the 
Central Office of Information is between 
home and overseas work, even though the 
divisions of that office are organised on 
a craft basis. This breakdown is clearly 
correct, because the common interests of 
client departments are primarily divisible 
into those who want material for overseas 
and those who want it for home use. This 
is a closer bond between the groups of 
clients than the division, e.g., between 
those who want written and those who 
want visual material. 

It follows, therefore, that two groups 
of liaison committees will have to be 
organised between the common service 
department and its clients. The first will 
bring together the internal divisions and 
the external clients interested in, e.g., 
overseas publicity services, while a second 
group brings together those interested in 
a particular physical product. The first 
group will consider what is needed over 
the whole field, and plan to provide it; 
the second will consider the possible out- 
put of a particular product, and how best | 
to distribute it. 

(d) It is necessary in a common ser- | 
vice department to have a pretty 
considerable system of— 

(i) programming output; 
(ii) progressing output; 
(iii) costing output. 
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(i) Programming output 

Because the operation of a common 
service department is a perpetual struggle 
to get a quart out of a pint pot, it is 
necessary 1c be quite clear well in 
advance of a new year’s work how the 
resources available are to be allocated. 
For instance, the Central Office of In- 
formation must do this in three ways: 
first, as between home and overseas 
services, to make sure that a fair share 
of its effort goes to each of these two 
great divisions of its work; second, as 
between the main groups of activity 
within each of these two divisions, e.g., 
within home publicity, a fair share which 
corresponds as far as possible to current 
publicity needs for economic, social, 
defence and overseas affairs; third, as 
between the various media available, 
€.g., publications, films, posters, Press 
advertising, etc., in order that no division 
shall be under-employed, bearing in mind 
that while it is possible and necessary to 
adjust the staff to long-term trends, it is 
much more difficult to make quick 
changes where most of the people 
employed are technical specialists of one 
kind or another. 

All this programming must go on in 
consultation with the client departments, 
and within the broad limits laid down for 
it by the money available. 

(ii) Progressing output 

Progressing is a normal part of any 
production process. In the case of a 
common service department it is 
essential, however, to have a system of 
regular reporting to the client depart- 
ments upon the progress that is being 
made in their work. This should be 
organised so that it is sent to departments 
as a whole, and not from each separate 
production group. In this way the re- 
sponsible officers in the client organisa- 
tions can see the whole picture at once, 
and can judge for themselves whether 
they are receiving an efficient service. 

It is remarkable how often this 
elementary public relations job of inform- 
ing those who are directly interested in 
the progress of a job or its movement is 
neglected. For instance, it is only the 
exceptional publisher who, without ask- 
ing, will tell an author how his book is 
moving towards print, or even of the date 
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of publication; an exceptional local 
authority who tells the senior people on 
the housing waiting list where their name 
has got to. There are, of course, always 
disadvantages in frankness—especially to 
the administrator who likes a quiet life. 
But in the nature of things no administra- 
tor who likes a quiet life should find 
himself in a common service department. 


(iii) Costing output 

A good system of estimating and also 
of recording actual costs is necessary 
to any production unit, but especially so 
to one which offers common services. 
The principal advantage of such a unit 
is said to be economy, and therefore the 
economy achieved must be not only 
actual, but demonstrable. 

The system should provide for 
estimates to be prepared for any job, to 
take account of all costs to be incurred 
within the department and on the votes 
of other departments. It should also pro- 
vide for the actual costs incurred to be 
summarised and compared with the 
estimates while the work is in progress, 
and for final costs to be ascertained. 
These costs should, of course, be total 
costs, which take account not only of 
operational expenditure, but of staff and 
other costs. Where it is either impossible 
or not worth the trouble to get exact 
figures, then care must be taken that the 
basis for approximations is right; this 
is especially the case for figures of staff 
cost, since it is seldom worth while to go 
to the trouble of time sheets, even if they 
could be relied upon to be true. 


IV. The Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Common Service Organisations 
There are three advantages of common 
service organisation: the creation and 
grouping of experts, a common approach 
to the market, and common standards. 
Experts are created when labour 
becomes specialised. It may be that there 
is a department without a library, in 
which each officer provides himself with 
the books he needs, and finds out for 
himself what he wants to know. The 
specialisation of creating a small central 
library at once creates an expert, the 
man who knows the sort of book that 
department uses, and where to find the 
sort of information its inhabitants need. 
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So useful is it that a library staff is 
appointed, when further specialisations 
follow, one man knowing about Govern- 
ment publications, another about com- 
mercial books, and a third carrying out 
research. A further step may take a 
specialisation outside the department, and 
into a group working for a number of 
departments, possibly to a social survey 
unit to use a particular method of 
research. 

The advantages that follow this kind 
of grouping are clear. Experts are 
created, the more so as the specialisation 
increases in degree; an opportunity 
occurs for the best man available at a 
particular activity to come forward and 
spread his ability over the whole of it; 
the grouping enables those engaged in it 
to influence and stimulate each other, 
and a common feeling for the job is 
engendered. 

These advantages increase, of course, 
with the degree of specialisation required 
from the expert. Shorthand is a 
specialisation, but it is so common that 
it is clearly not worth while to centralise 
it in a department providing common 
services to the whole Government. On 
the other hand, the business of building 
and land management is sufficiently 
specialised to be placed largely with the 
Ministry of Works, and when one reaches 
such an extreme speciality as the creation 
of Government films it is clear that they 
must be made by a common service unit. 
Knowledge of where the line should be 
drawn is a matter of practice, but it is 
probably the case that sensible admini- 
stration draws it rather in favour of the 
unitary than the common = service 
principle. In other words, cause should 
be shown why a service should be pro- 
vided in common, not the other way 
round. 

The common approach to the market 
will emerge as one of the two relation- 
ships between the client and the common 
service department, according to which 
department controls the outlets for the 
product. It may be, for instance, that a 
Ministry will ask H.M.S.O. to print a 
leaflet which is to be given away through 
the Ministry’s own channels to a certain 
section of the public. Alternatively, it 
may be that the Ministry will ask 
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H.M.S.O. to print and publish through 
its own sales offices and trade channels a 
pamphlet addressed to the same section 
of the public. It is likely that the depart- 
ment which is responsible for making 
sure that the product is marketed— 
whether solid or given away—will be the 
department upon which the greatest 
creative effort must fall. Finally, it is 
the market which conditions any product, 
and he who is responsible for reaching 
the market tends to have the last and 
most powerful word. 


In any case, it is necessary, of course, 
for those in the producing part of a com- 
mon service department to get together 
not only with the people in its client 
Ministry who are responsible for policy, 
but with those within or outside its own 
staff who are handling the marketing. 
Because marketing is a technique which 
has sufficient common principles to be 
suitable for common service organisation, 
it was clearly right that, eg., the 
responsibility of marketing books on all 
Government subjects should have been 
placed upon the Stationery Office rather 
than upon the individual Ministries, with 
certain exceptions where the problems 
were particular and not general, such as 
the selling of books upon museum 
exhibits at museums through museum 
bookstalls. In the same way the 
responsibilty is placed upon the Central 
Office of Information to place Press and 
poster advertising for almost all depart- 
ments. In this way the division of labour 
between the client and the common ser- 
vice department is quite clear; on the one 
hand the creation and statement of policy, 
on the other the execution in the light of 
market requirements, all by the common 
service department. Where, however, the 
contact with the market is in the hands 
of the client, one has the awkward 
administrative position that ideas flow 
from one division of the client to the 
common service department for proces- 
sing, and then back to another division 
of the client for execution, thereby 
creating the need for a triple instead of 
a dual liaison. I would suggest that it is 
better administratively to second officers 
from the common service department to 
the client to carry out the marketing than 
to permit it to be done by the client. 
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COMMON SERVICE ORGANISATION IN THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


Then the praise and blame can be clearly 
put on one pair of shoulders. 


The third argument, for common 
standards, is one which is so two-edged 
that it should only be used with caution. 
There are some classes of common service 
work, e.g., in establishment divisions, 
where the benefit of common standards is 
obvious. Such matters as wages and 
hours must be dealt with for the whole 
department so that common standards 
apply. This argument is, however, often 
considered to be self-evidently true when 
applied to, for example, the production 
of pamphlets. It is by no means so. There 
is, of course, an advantage in enforcing 
a minimum standard, and this a common 
service unit is quite capable of doing, 
but in the course of doing so it is pain- 
fully easy to lose touch with the brilliant. 
There is no solution but to avoid the 
stereotyped, to give as much freedom as 
possible to individuality, to keep the 
whole department lively, and to encour- 
age that kind of professional feeling for 
the specialisation which is critical and 
enquiring rather than that which is over- 
proud of its already attained standards. 
This means also, in administrative terms, 
that the creative artist must not work in 
a common service vacuum, isolated too 
much from policy on the one hand, and 
the market on the other. 


The disadvantages of common service 
organisation need not exist, but if they 
are not to do so, two dangers must be 
constantly guarded against. The first is 
dissipation of responsibility, and the 
second is cumbersomeness. 


Nothing so encourages red tape and 
inefficient working as the lack of a clear 
line of responsibility from the top to the 
bottom of an organisation, which ensures 
that one man can be held responsible for 
the performance of a certain group of 
jobs, whether large or small. Therefore 
any common service arrangement that is 
made, whether by the employment of a 
common service unit within a department 
or of a separate organisation, must inter- 
fere as little as possible with this 
responsibility. Joint responsibility in any 
form should be avoided, and instead 
entire blocks of work should be handed 
over, to be carried through to clearly 
defined stages. The organisation of the 
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common service unit itself must be such 
that it is easy for a client to find the man 
who is responsible for their job. 

Lastly, cumbersomeness. It is not 
difficult for the undoubted advantages of 
common service organisation to be dis- 
sipated because against them has to be set 
loss of time and increases of irritation. 
If one is to part with the advantages of 
doing a thing under one’s own eye, for 
the sake of the gains that common ser- 
vice organisation can bring, then one 
must be assured of speed, ease of work- 
ing, and as much information upon pro- 
gress as one would expect from one’s own 
staff. It can only be obtained by a level 
of administrative ability at the senior 
levels of common service departments 
which is at least as high as in client 
departments, and preferably higher, and 
good personal relations between the two 
at top levels, so that serious criticisms 
and suggestions for altered methods can 
be passed from one side to the other in a 
serious way, and without arousing depart- 
mental jealousies. 

It has sometimes been suggested that 
the disadvantages of common service 
organisation might be mitigated if its use 
was made voluntary. At present in the 
Civil Service it is compulsory to use a 
common service agency unless permission 
to contract out has been given by the 
Treasury. There are good arguments for 
voluntary common services, the best per- 
haps being that it is possible within a 
department to do many things quickly 
and easily which are done more slowly 
and hardly when they are handled in a 
formal way. The criterion which must 
finally be applied is, however, one of 
size. So long as an activity is small, it 
can be carried on by each department 
separately without need for common 
service organisation: but there comes a 
time when the activity has reached a size 
when it is necessary on the one hand to 
enforce common standards by bringing 
together specialists, and so eliminating 
the amateurish efforts of the less 
experienced groups in the departments, 
and on the other to isolate expenditure as 
far as possible, in order to see what the 
activity is costing and to consider how it 
can be more economically undertaken. 
Once this point has been reached, com- 
pulsion follows. 
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Whitehall Through the Centuries” 


By Str JOHN CRAIG, K.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 


The defect of Mr. Dugdale’s book is 
paucity of reference to the developments 
of scope and size of the Crown’s services 
which made Whitehall. Its growth indeed 
is hardly comprehensible without the 
changes in organisational background, 
which are not universally familiar, and 
have their own interest. 

The reign of Henry VIII falls almost 
midway since the first monograph on an 
English Government Department, the Dia- 
logue on the Exchequer. Offices and staffs, 
evolved from the “ clerks of the palace ” 
of the Dark Ages, were grouped in and 
about his Palace of Westminster until 
the more vital were moved a few hundred 
yards to Whitehall Palace after the fall of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Chancellor of England. 
Mr. Dugdale’s parenthetical attribution 
of the prelate’s ruin to lust for his 
possessions is over-kind; it had been 
amply earned by miscalculations and 
failures of his public policy; annexation 
of his misappropriations was a conse- 
quence, not a motive. 

The Cardinal was the last of the al- 
most unbroken line of great ecclesiastics 
who were entrusted with the Great Seal 
and headed the medieval royal adminis- 
trations. Chancellors thenceforward 
tended to be, and presently were solely, 
selected from legal men, and their 
domain shrank to the Judiciary. The 
central power in administration passed to 
the King’s personal Secretary, the 
Keeper of the Signet, and, as it 
happened, the first layman to hold that 
office. Seals were in those days the 
warranty of documents; the convention 
that the Privy Seal sufficed to “ procure ” 
the application of the Great Seal was 
extended so that the Privy Seal was like- 
wise procured by use of the Signet, and 
the Lord Chancellor’s and Lord Privy 
Seal’s offices became mere drafting and 
formalising bodies. The former and the 
Great Seal abide still in the Palace of 
Westminster. 

Pressure of business compelled the 
double-banking of the Secretary’s office 
in 1540. The twin holders, for whom 


separate functions were not even pre- 
scribed until the Revolution of 1688, be- 
came in 1782 the Secretaries of State of 
the Departments of foreign and of 
domestic affairs. Before this, the office 
had been made a trinity by a third 
deciduous Secretary, now for Scotland, 
again for the American Plantations, and 
finally in 1794 for War. The Colonies 
were transferred from the Home Office 
to this third Secretary in 1801, because 
the West Indies were much in the war, 
and cut off again for a fourth Secretary 
in 1854, on account of the weight of the 
Crimean operations. Secretaries of State 
rose in recent times to a temporary peak 
of seven; divided in duties, they still 
hold constitutionally a single joint office. 

The “upper” Exchequer, originally 
the accounting and directing part, re- 
formed, but supplemented by the in- 
stitution of Auditors, by Henry VII, re- 
mained in Westminster at the flit. Re- 
stricted to handling ancient, obsolescent 
and finally abolished, taxes, it shrank to 
‘a museum of constitutional antiquities,” 
hung about with wealthy sinecures, until 
it was purged, salved by the Exchequer 
Act 1834 and, united with the Auditors, 
moved to the new Victoria Embankment 
in 1866. 


The “lower” Exchequer, the Ex- 
chequer of Receipt, what one might call 
the cashier’s section, grew into the office 
of the Lord High Treasurer, which 
also stayed in the Cloisters. More dig- 
nified than important at that time, it was 
moved to Whitehall and fortified after 
the Restoration in 1660 by the concen- 
tration under it of the various Boards 
and Commissions created for particular 
taxes, and dealt for the first time with a 
large portion of the public revenue. 
With finance, and especially the new 
credit finance made possible by the 
foundation of the Bank of England, a 
dominant factor in the wars of William 
III and Anne, the Lord High Treasurer 
became the effective head of the Govern- 
ment. His office had been placed in com- 
mission in 1612 and for sundry periods 
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(Brom Whitehall Through the Centuries with kind permission of Phoenix House Ltd.) 














thereafter, but was held by individual 
Ministers throughout the reign of Anne; 
it has been suggested that the burden of 
organising and maintaining a Govern- 
ment made final its conversion in 1714, 
just after the Queen’s death, to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury. 


A Privy Council of about a score was 
abstracted from the large Royal Council 
by the first two Tudors and stabilised as 
a very active political and administrative 
element about the middle of Henry 
VIII’s reign. A separate “clerk of the 
Privy Council” appears in 1538. Its 
importance as a unit began to decline 
with the dilution and dilatation of its 
numbers after the Restoration, but it con- 
tinued to appoint Committees of its 
members to oversee particular services; 
one of these, the Committee for Trade 
and Plantations. started in 1668, after 
being twice wound up, became the Board 
of Trade and Plantations in 1786. 
Another administered education grants 
and inspected schools from 1839 and 
became the Board of Education. When 
the autonomy of the East India Com- 
pany was encroached upon nearly two 
centuries after its foundation, the Board 
of Control of two Ministers and four 
Councillors set over it in Cannon Row 
in 1784 was virtually a Committee of 
the Privy Council. On the taking over 
of the Company’s territories after the 
Mutiny, the Board was replaced by and 
absorbed in the India Office and a fifth 
Secretary of State in 1858. 


Among the professional or technical 
services was the Overseer or Surveyor of 
Works; James Nedham had the first title 
from Henry VIII, Inigo Jones the second 
from James I; these were the seed of the 
Office or Ministry of Works. 


There were other services outside the 
Palace. Henry VII created the Fleet 
anew with two men-of-war; Henry VIII 
raised the King’s ships to 85. The ancient 
post of Lord High Admiral was assisted 
from his time by a board of principal 
officers, by whom, as the Lords Com- 
missfoners, it was finally absorbed in 
1708. The Admiral or Admiralty exer- 
cised only political and strategic control; 
the Navy Board, created in 1546, and 
dwelling in Crutched Friars until it 
moved to Somerset House in 1869, did 
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or failed to do all building and upkeep 
of ships and provision of stores. It was 
at the Navy Board that Hawkins revo- 
lutionised ship design in 1577 and pro- 
duced the fast vessels which defeated 


the Armada. The Navy Board was 
amalgamated with the Admiralty in 
1832, but did not come even to Spring 
Gardens until 1869. 


The Post Office, long farmed out, was 
founded by Henry VIII; its head- 
quarters had naturally to be in the City, 
near the intersection of main routes; 
from Lombard Street and Abchurch 
Lane they were concentrated at St. 
Martins-le-Grand, The Customs House 
was near the Port, in Thames Street, 
where it was rebuilt in 1559 after the 
usual fire. Still further east, the Mint 
was ensconced in the Tower. 


A standing Army was not established 
until the end of the Commonwealth. It 
produced three, even four, Departments. 
Management vested in the Commander- 
in-Chief, domiciled at the Cockpit until 
the Horseguards, the barracks of one of 
the London garrisons, was rebuilt to take 
him. Munitions, supplies, buildings were 
the concern of the independent Master- 
General of the Ordnance, in the Tower 
until he moved to Pall Mall in 1806. 
The Commander-in-Chief’s Secretary, 
the Secretary at War, was divorced from 
him in 1704 to be a ministerial and 
political post; his obscure function seems 
to have been financial. And the Secre- 
tary of State for War was created in 
1794. The Secretary at War and the 
Ordnance were merged in 1855 in his 
Department, of which the Deputy Secre- 
tary at War became the Civil Service 
head as Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State. Both before and after merger, the 
Departments were ranged in very incon- 
venient converted houses in Pall Mall 
until the completion of the present War 
Office. On the formation of the Army 
Council in 1907, the Commander-in- 
Chief was abolished. The standing 
Army ran from 5,000 to 15,000 strong 
from 1660 for most of the 18th century; 
the establishment of 1907 was 168,000 
plus militia and territorials. 

Excise also dates from the Restor- 
ation; its place was inevitably in the 
City; there also was the Stamp Office, 
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set up in 1709 for taxation of papers, 
until the concentration of various taxing 
bodies in Somerset House, a century 
later. 


The 19th century brought to the 
Whitehall area quite new functions. 
Police remained a local service; but the 
Secretary of State was made the police 
authority for sectionalised London. The 
headquarters of Peel’s new force of 1829 
were accommodated in that court, to the 
north of the Palace, which was called 
Scotland Yard because Egbert, as it was 
said, granted a residence there to 
Kenneth III for his annual visit to 
England to do homage; there the envoys 
and kings of Scotland continued to reside 
until the buildings crumbled in timely 
ruin as a King of Scotland ascended the 
English throne. The police, taking the 
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name with them, were moved south of 
the Palace site in 1891. 

Poor Law Commissioners in 1834, 
superseded by a Poor Law Board in 
1847 and a General Board of Health in 
1848, which had to be abolished six years 
later as an undue interference with local 
authorities were succeeded in 1871 by a 
Local Government Board which swelled 
into the Ministry of Health. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries of 1889 was the child partly 
of a Committee of the Privy Council 
and partly of a philanthropic society. 

Old or new. the Government Depart- 
ments waxed in dimensions though on a 
scale that now seems mediocre. The 
Treasury, for instance, could be accom- 
modated in the private house of its 
Secretary when the Palace was. burnt in 
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1698; forty years ago its whole staff was 
a mere 140. 


The great proliferation began in 1909. 


The Revolution of 1688 rapidly dis- 
solved direct access of the monarch to 
departmental work, shortly to be expelled 
by mischance from the Palace, and 
a series of Acts dividing the goats from 
the sheep, the political from the non- 
political, turned the Royal staffs into 
servants of Ministers. Throughout the 
18th century, each chose and ran his 
own. The Treasury with its cohorts of 
revenue Officials had the largest field of 
patronage, which was diligently used for 
the support of the Government in power; 
the title of Patronage Secretary clung to 
the Chief Whip until recent years. A 
later age saw bad taste also in the general 
licence of employees to do their work 
by proxy. Small and great used it alike. 
Spencer Percival, the Prime Minister 
murdered, for other reasons, in 1812 in 
the House of Commons, had drawn. for 
twenty-one years some £150 a year as 
Surveyor of the Mint melting house and 
Clerk in charge of coinage dies. He took 
over and paid out of the receipts his 
predecessor’s deputy, and the system 
worked well enough until on that 
deputy’s death he appointed his coach- 
man. 


Common elements were only intro- 
duced in this disarticulated service in the 
early 19th century, when the Treasury, 
not without backslidings and reversals of 
gear, brought in pension schemes and 
standardised increments. Half or three 
quarters way through it, substitution of 
examinations or neutral scrutineers and 
selectors for patronage involved and was 
indeed accompanied by standardisation, 
common classes and interchangeability 
over ever-increasing areas. 


When I was a young clerk, the 
accommodation of the Civil Service in 
Whitehall was very far from the 
functionally planned building of up-to- 
date architecture. Even the offices of 
1873 between Downing Street and 
Charles Street were thought to have 
sacrificed extravagantly space and in 
some degree internal comfort to dignity 
of appearance. Some older premises had 
the lay-out of a nobleman’s residence. 
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In keeping with that atmosphere and 
with the orotund precision of their corre- 
spondence, representatives of different 
Departments dealt with one another with 
something of the formalism of Am- 
bassadors of neighbouring powers. There 
was indeed little reason except the 
cachet of the street and some small con- 
venience to Ministers in reaching the 
Houses of Parliament, for Departments 
to cluster in a single road, yet dispersal 
of the Select awaited times when 
emphasis had shifted contrariwise to per- 
sonal contacts. 


Whitehall Through the Centuries is 
concerned with only the habitat of that 
public service. The administrator can 
read it without nostalgia for the past; the 
artist with more regrets. Fires, decay 
and moving house are its frequent inci- 
dents. It is primarily a narrative of the 
edifices in a particular area. “Whitehall” 
for this purpose omits its northern end, 
still in private hands, except for King 
Charles’ statue, but is taken to include 
the west side of Parliament Street, and 
the police buildings near the embank- 
ment to its east. The elucidation of the 
topography of the area and its external 
appearance at different dates are the 
main themes, though two famous in- 
teriors, the Admiralty Boardroom and 
the Duke of Wellington’s room in the 
Horseguards, are well described, and the 
lay-out of Whitehall Palace is dealt with 
in detail. 


A knowledge of the ronds de cuir and 
their growing necessities is assumed, 
and the human incidents which intervene 
are not such as Whitehall readily calls 
ts mind—an open-air sermon by 
Latimer, distributions of Maundy to 
the poor, an assault on Harley, the sender 
of the Crown to William III, Royal 
touching for scrofula, barrow boys im- 
peding traffic. 


The account virtually begins with the 
seizure by Henry VIII of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Palace. About half the book 
is devoted to Whitehall Palace, into 
which this was expanded to be the seat 
of administration for 170 years. 


The next two centuries occupy the 
other moiety; a few pages suffice for the: 
half century just completed. 
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Nothing of the Palace now survives 
but crypts and cellars. The oldest build- 
ing in Whitehall is that of the Royal 
United Service Institution, built for a 
banqueting and junketing hall in 1622 
and turned over to the Institution in 
1890 after two centuries of use as a 
Chapel. Next in seniority comes the 
Whitehall side of the Admiralty, built in 
1726; the screen to veil what was 
wickedly called its Robinsonian or Dis- 
proportioned Order of Architecture was 
put up a generation later. What was the 
Pay Office, until it crowded itself out, 
was rebuilt in 1733. The rear and main 
part of the pre-war Treasury Chambers 
dates from 1736; the Horseguards from 
1760. Other 18th century houses were 
taken over by the Government long after 
their erection as noblemen’s residences; 
two survive, Gwydyr House acquired in 
1843 and Dover House in 1885. So few 
are the structures in this fretful place to 
exceed the minority of an oak. It will 
surprise the reader to learn that 10 
Downing Street is as old as 1677—but 
it has been reconstructed since Walpole 
annexed it in 1732 for himself. 


Of the more recent buildings, the front 
of the block north of Downing Street was 
put up in 1846; the block next south, 
which housed four Secretaries of State’s 
offices before the war, was built in 1873. 
The Admiralty was extended along the 
Parade Ground in 1895; the War Office 
was completed in 1906; the front portion 
of the block north of Great George Street 
in 1907 and its rear in 1915. It is quaint 
to remember now the care that was given 
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to spreading this expenditure over a term 
of years. 

Topography is elucidated by nine 
plans, ranging from the 16th to the 20th 
century; superposition has been em- 
ployed in two to show the relation of old 
to new. The technical process employed 
unhappily could not cope with the detail 
of Vertue’s famous plan of Whitehall 
Palace, but is sufficient for the broad 
view. The other very successful and de- 
lightful illustrations relate, one to the 
16th, fourteen to the 17th, twenty-seven 
to the 18th and thirty-six to the 19th 
century; five specially drawn for the 
book illumine the present day. 


Immaterial slips are inevitable in so 
great a mass of facts. One may be men- 
tioned, as it has the prominence of a 
footnote (p. 70); the pieces used in 
touching for the King’s Evil had long 
ceased to be coins in 1660; smaller and 
cheaper replicas, still bearing the device 
of St. Michael killing the Dragon, were 
manufactured for economy’s sake for this 
expensive service. The biographical notes 
on many of the notable figures men- 
tioned in the publishers’ blurb deal with 
architects, writers, engravers and the like, 
among whom I would protest that 
Vanderdoort was a “ designer of coin- 
age ” in the sense in which Indian would- 
be graduates boast themselves “ failed 
B.A.s.” 


In Whitehall or displaced, the Civil 
Servant will read Mr. Dugdale’s work 
with entertainment and profit if he is 
interested in the past of his great service. 
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June 1945, the Industrial Injuries Act of 
July 1946 and the National Insurance 
Act of October 1946; the Family Allow- 
ances Scheme came into operation on 
August 6th, 1946, while the appointed 
day for the introduction of the other 
Schemes was July 5th, 1948. These Acts 
were drafted in broad terms and it was 
necessary therefore in less than four years 
to prepare the subsidiary detailed legis- 
lation required for the new Schemes, to 


The Ministry has a comparatively 
small headquarters responsible for policy 
and planning, and a large executive 
organisation. Part of the latter is located 
in Newcastle and from there the Family 
Allowances Scheme is mainly operated. 
The other Schemes are operated through 
about 1,000 local offices situated through- 
out the country according to the needs of 
the public. There are about 22,500 staff 
in the local offices, which are grouped 








* Reprinted from “ O and M Bulletin,” Vol. 5, No. 2, with the kind permission of the 
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into twelve geographical regions, under 
Regional Officers, based on the normal 
regional towns. 

Those responsible for the preliminary 
planning of the Department decided at 
an early date that there could be no 
immediate and final solution to the prob- 
lems of organisation and procedure. In 
fact the Department pointed out to the 
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Among them is one which, by reason of 
the problems—perhaps common to many 
local offices—it threw up for solution, 
may have more than parochial interest. 

The activities of the Department’s 
1,000 local offices are many, but they 
can conveniently be divided into three 
main blocks—the award and payment of 
benefits, the collection of contributions, 
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AFTER GROUPING 
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MANAGER 1 
Supervisor Supervisor 3 
FINANCE, CONTKIBUTIONS SECTION BENEFITS GROUP 16 








General Finance and 
istablishment Duties. 


1 Clerk 
Typing and Telephone. 


and Distribution. 


General duties in 
commection with 
Contributions and 
Public Reception etc. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND (, Clerke) (9 Clerks) 
OFFICE SERVICES 3 Clerks 
SECTION Rating of Sickness, 
(3 Clerks) Injury and Maternity 
2 Clerks Post Opening Benefit claims. 


Custody of unrated 
claims. 


1 Clerk 
Pensions, Death Grant, 
Industrial Disablement 














and Death Benefits. 
Family Allowances. 
Custody of unrated 
claims. 


ie Clerks 

Computing. 
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Custody of Rated 
claims. 
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Fostal Draft Writing. 
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Filing. 
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Select Committee on Estimates when 
giving evidence before it in May 1947 
that once the organisation was launched 
it would be necessary to set to work 
immediately to rationalise it—improving 
the organisation, simplifying procedures 
and reducing running costs. This work, 
which is now well under way, is being 
carried out under the direction of a com- 
mittee consisting of the Permanent and 
Deputy Secretaries and the Under 
Secretaries. The Committee has approved 
a programme of assignments, which are 
being undertaken by O and M Division. 





Total 20 
and work connected with finance and 
common services. The last two form the 
subjects of other assignments now in pro- 
gress, and the following account is con- 
fined to the benefit side of local office 
work. 


THE First ORGANISATION 


The problem of securing staff for the 
new Department was a very real one. 
For its local offices the Department 
eventually succeeded in recruiting some 
10,000 staff from the ranks of the 
Approved Societies as they were winding 
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up, some 5,000 from other Government 
Departments and Local Authorities, and 
some 7,500 from the open market. In 
such a mixed staff, many were new to the 
ways of the Civil Service, many were 
new to Insurance in general and nearly 
all of them strange to the new Insurance 
Schemes. In addition, there was only a 
limited time in which to provide training. 
It was clear, therefore, that the only way 
of organising local office work was to 
break it down into as many different 
processes as possible and to train staff for 
each process. This was in fact done and 
the work was grouped by related pro- 
cesses to form sections for the purposes 
of supervision and management. 

In the first year of the new Scheme, 
the normal local office consisted of four 
sections (see Organisation Chart 1) as 
follows: 


(1) A Records Section where claims 
were received, indexed and filed 
and the necessary case papers 
assembled. 


(2) A Benefits Section which covered 
all types of benefit—sickness, in- 
jury, maternity, retirement pen- 
sions and so on for determining 
(a) entitlement to claim (or 

rating) usually on a specialist 
basis; 
(b) the weekly computation of 
the amount of benefit due; 
(c) the preparation of schedules 
of payment. 

(3) A Cashier’s Section where the 
instruments of payment (usually 
postal drafts) were prepared and 
issued. 

(4) A Contributions Section for deal- 
ing with all matters concerning 
the assessment and collection of 
insurance contributions, and ques- 
tions relating to the technicalities 
of insurance. 

Benefits work was very largely connected 

with sickness benefit, claims for which 

exceeded claims to all other types of 
benefit several times over. In conse- 
quence, in many offices there was 
sufficient work to justify a separate Sick- 
ness Benefit Section as well as a General 

Benefits Section. In some of the larger 

offices division of work by process was 
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carried farther and Benefit Sections were 
broken down into rating, computing and 
scheduling sections. 


The main advantage of the “ process 
organisation ” was that each clerk became 
expert at one task in the shortest possible 
time. This form of organisation tends, 
however, to lead to over-specialisation, 
which, in its turn, may stifle initiative 
and lead to disinterest, and even, in 
extreme cases, actual inefficiency due to 
boredom. The tendency in fact became 
apparent within a year of the start of 
the new Schemes. The O and M team 
undertaking this assignment found that 
indexing clerks were becoming tired of 
indexing, filing clerks of filing and even 
rating clerks were tired of rating one 
benefit only. With rare exceptions, staffs 
welcomed the suggestion put to them by 
the O and M team that their range of 
duties might be widened. So far as the 
clerks were concerned, a reorganisation 
of the work which included a widening 
of the individual’s duties would be wel- 
come. The interest of the staff in their 
work would be increased and encouraged. 
From the O and M viewpoint there 
would also be certain subsidiary divi- 
dends—it would increase the mobility of 
staff and so ease the problem of replace- 
ment on account of holidays and sickness, 
and it would also facilitate the switching 
of duties with a minimum of disruption 
to the work of the office. 


The adoption of a “ process organisa- 
tion” had not made the tasks of the 
supervisors and managers particularly 
easy. Very careful planning was 
necessary to avoid bottlenecks and gaps 
in the work flow, and to ensure that all 
staff were fully and continuously em- 
ployed. It also called for a high 
standard of supervision to ensure that 
the work actually flowed as smoothly as 
planned. Under the system then exist- 
ing, responsibility for a single case was 
spread over a number of supervisors, 
none of whom was in a position to 
control the flow of work into his section. 
Such a position tends to lessen the in- 
centive at any stage to progress the work 
and provides easy opportunities for 
“passing the buck” of responsibility. 
Taking a single claim to sickness benefit, 
the commonest type of benefit, it was 
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found (see Flow Chart 1) that the case 
passed through the hands of eight Clerks 
—three in Records, three in Benefits and 
two in Finance—and under the responsi- 
bility of three supervisors and a manager. 
The organisation threw a heavy strain on 
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managerial and supervisory controls. It 
was clear to the team that something had 
to be done to put the supervisors and 
the manager in a position to plan and 
organise their work effectively and to 
retain control over it. 


FLOW CHART OF STRAIGHTFORWARD CLAIM TO 
SICKNESS BENEFIT IN ALOCAL OFFICE 
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the manager in maintaining overall speed 
and efficiency, and, in the absence of a 
registry system, he often found it im- 
possible in the event of delay in a claim 
to pin down responsibility for it. The 
O and M team found from a sampling 
of case papers that there was a sufficient 
number of unexplained delays to cast 
doubts on the value of the existing 

















This need became more apparent when 
the team encountered another serious flaw 
in the organisation. The process or 
factory belt system requires a progressive 
movement from process to process. There 
must be no “ doubling back” or gap in 
the production line. There should, on 
the other hand, always be a head of work 
awaiting action. For reasons which are 
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fundamental to the technical adminis- 
tration of the Insurance Acts, it is neces- 
sary in every case to refer to the claimant 
for certain information at least once after 
the claim has first been received. Further 
progress then depends on the speed with 
which the claimant replies. Similarly no 
payment can be made on the first 
medical certificate received from the 
claimant and there is normally a gap of a 
week before the second certificate is re- 
ceived and payment can be made. Work 
on the claim can, and does, go on in the 
interval, but the important point is that 
the flow of work has been broken and its 
resumption cannot be predicted or de- 
pended upon. In any event it cannot be 
controlled by the local office. Largely 
because of these conditions an even, 
regular flow of work was impossible and 
cases did not keep their places in the 
“factory line.” This made it difficult to 
trace cases and link incoming papers with 
the existing files, and led to much wasted 
effort in “searching” and to the 
interruption of other clerks’ work while 
inquiry was made into the whereabouts 
of a file. In periods of pressure, delay 
could be serious. 


It was clear that organisation by 
process had served its turn and that a 
new grouping of the work was necessary. 
It had to be one which gave greater scope 
to the individual clerk while ensuring 
adequate planning and supervisory con- 
trol of the flow of work, and, at the 
same time, avoiding the search for papers 
throughout the whole of the office. To 
meet these several requirements, the work 
would have to be organised in blocks 
which would be self-contained so far as 
control and the movement of papers were 
concerned and would have to provide 
duties sufficiently variable to hold the 
So far as the rating 
clerks were concerned, this meant hand- 
ling more than one type of benefit. 
There was a fairly obvious answer— 
if it would work. Instead of three or 
more sections in an office handling a 
different stage or number of processes 
in a claim, it might be possible for each 
section to handle all the processes 
covered by a group of claims. In other 
words, would it be possible to organise 
by the claimant instead of by process? 
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The clerical processes which 


are 
essential to paying a claim to sickness 
benefit (see Flow Chart 1) are—indexing 
and filing, documentation, issuing initial 


inquiry forms, rating, computing, 
scheduling, preparing and issuing the in- 
strument of payment, action at close of 
claim and put away filing. The first 
three and the last two of these were 
part of the work of the Records Section, 
the second three covered the work of the 
Benefit Section, while two were the re- 
sponsibility of the Finance Section. If 
these ten clerical processes were to be 
put together, the Records and Benefit 
Sections as such would have to go and 
the Cashier would have to give up the 
control of an important duty. This last 
point was vital. The Accountant General 
might object to a proposal that would 
seem to weaken the security arrangements 
for which he is responsible. In framing 
the proposals, therefore, the needs of 
security had to be considered. Apart 
from the security angle, there was noth- 
ing in the processes themselves which 
suggested that they could not be super- 
vised as a block of work. 


The possible solution of making each 
clerk carry out all the ten processes in- 
herent in paying benefit was considered 
but had to be discarded for many 
reasons, the most fundamental being the 
grade structure of the Civil Service. The 
duties on benefit work below supervisory 
level fell into two grades, so that any 
solution which involved amalgamation of 
the grades was impossible. In conse- 
quence there had to be some grouping 
by process within a grouping by 
claimant. This would meet the grading 
problem; it would also allow the best use 
of available personnel. The better staff 
could be put on the higher duties and the 
less knowledgeable on routine duties. 

Up to this point attention had been 
focused mainly on sickness benefit, which 
is by far the commonest type of benefit 
handled in local offices. There are, how- 
ever, about a dozen benefits to be 
handled in one way or another in local 
offices. It was necessary now to examine 
the various benefits to see if there was a 
basis on which they could be grouped 
together. The first point here is that 
certain benefits cannot be considered in 
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‘isolation as they cannot be paid simul- 
taneously to the same person. For in- 
stance, no one can receive sickness and 
injury benefit in the same week. Another 
point is the duration of the award. Some 
benefits, once awarded, are payable for 
years and possibly for life, whereas other 
benefits are payable on evidence which 
has to be furnished weekly and awards 
depend on the evidence continuing to be 
furnished. A third point is the method of 
handling claims. Some claims require 
weekly scrutiny and weekly action, and 
this necessitates an efficient routine 
system of turnover. Other claims revive 
at longer intervals, quarterly and annu- 
ally. The method of payment differs also 
—it may be by postal draft or order 
book. 


Taking these points together it was 
found that claims were divisible broadly 
into two categories: short-term, such as 
sickness, injury and maternity benefits, 
and long-term, such as_ retirement, 
widowhood and industrial disablement 
benefits. The differences between the 
action to be taken on these two types 
were such that it might be unwise to mix 
them together in the hands of one clerk. 
The long-term benefits were few in 
number and more complex than the 
others and it appeared advisable to put 
them in the hands of specialists. On the 
other hand, the awarding of a claim to 
sickness, injury or maternity benefit was 
comparatively simple and it was found to 
be possible for one rater to handle all 
three types of benefit quite efficiently. 


A position had now been reached in 
the assignment where it was considered 
possible to put short-term benefits on one 
clerk and long-term benefits on another. 
For the sake of control over overlapping, 
ie. the payment of two incompatible 
benefits, it would be desirable to keep 
both types of benefit under one super- 
visor. Similarly, to cut down movement 
of papers, it would be desirable to keep 
both categories of benefit within one 
working group. It was realised that a 
solution on these lines would throw a 
heavy burden of responsibility on the 
group supervisor. His knowledge of in- 
surance would in many cases have to be 
widened. On the other hand, if he had 
complete control of a claim from start to 
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finish his control duties would be greatly 
simplified. It was thought that the latter 
gain was likely to exceed any losses 
which might arise through lack of the 
wider insurance knowledge now required. 
There was another and very important 
angle to this. Grouping of cases on a 
claimant basis would in the long run give 
the clerks a personal knowledge of their 
particular “customers,” so that the 
change to a group system was likely to 
benefit the public. 


After deciding to include all types of 


benefit in a new group it was then | 


necessary to consider the size of the 
group. Here, previous experience gained 
on earlier assignments was most useful. 
A group with two, three or four staff is 
inflexible in that it cannot on its own 


cope with surges of work or absences of ! 


staff. On the other hand, with a small 
group it is easier to establish personal 
responsibility. As this had been a point 
of difficulty in the “ process organisa- 
tion ” something had to be done about it. 
With a group of some size, special 
arrangements would be necessary to 
establish personal responsibility. At the 
other end of the scale the limiting factor 
was the capacity of the supervisor, and 
here the generally accepted figure for the 
Ministry’s class of local office work is 
seven to ten staff. It appeared therefore 
that a group should contain at least five 
and not more than ten staff. The propor- 
tions necessary to secure a balance be- 
tween the three main processes of rating, 
computing and postal draft writing were 
known from previous assignments. The 
ratio of new claims to claims in payment 
was also established. Eventually, a 
standard group of ten staff including the 
supervisor was arrived at which should be 
capable of a normal weekly load of 1,000 
payments, rising, through the use of staff 
unit fractions and a quicker tempo, to 
1,300 payments a week in periods of 
heavier sickness. 


The composition of the group was as 
follows (see Organisation Chart 2): one 
supervisor, three rating officers (each on 
the three short-term benefits), one rating 
officer (on long-term benefits), two com- 
puting officers (all types of benefit), one 
postal draft writer (preparing all in- 
struments of payment), two general clerks 
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(indexing, documenting, tracing, linking 
and filing). The duties of computing, 
postal draft writing and general clerking 
were now interchangeable, whereas 
formerly they were not, as the duties fell 
under three supervisors. The number of 
clerical processes had been reduced from 


' nine to five (see Flow Chart 2). The 


above was not, of course, applicable to 
every office, but it did provide a standard 
from which deviations could be made to 
meet local differences in work loads and 
personnel. 


To enable the organisation described 
above to operate with maximum 
efficiency, certain changes in procedure 
were desirable. The necessity for such 
changes was of course recognised and 
taken into account when the new organi- 


! sation was being worked out. The first of 


these concerned filing. With the elimina- 


| tien of a separate Records Section it 
| was now possible for the group to hold 


its own live and dormant files and its own 
part of the index. Each group, if there 
was to be more than one, could be made 
responsible for cases arising on an 
alphabetical split, and as the files and 
index cards were of the same size it was 


_ possible to inter-file them in one run and 


so provide a single point of search. 


) There was the added advantage on re- 


filing completed cases that the index card 
acted as a homing guide and greatly re- 
duced mis-filing. Within the group there 
could be a further breakdown of the live 
cases on an alphabetical basis so that 
each rater and computer was made re- 


| sponsible for a particular section. By 


thus allocating personal responsibility for 
the live cases it became unnecessary to 
introduce a registry charging system 
which would soon have been required if 
the original organisation by process had 
continued. As a further step in pin- 


| pointing responsibility it was decided that 


the raters and computers should link 
fresh documents for cases held by them, 
the batches being delivered to the 
appropriate officers after preliminary 
sorting by the general clerks. 


The other major change in procedure 
was the elimination of the process of 
scheduling payments. When postal draft 
writing’ was part of the work of the 
Cashier’s section, it had been necessary 
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to provide him with a properly authen- 
ticated “schedule of payments ” before 
he could make payments. As postal draft 
writing was now a part of the work of 
the group, it was possible to write the 
postal drafts in duplicate and use the 
duplicate as the schedule under a greatly 
simplified authorisation procedure. Copy- 
ing and therefore the possibility of errors 
were eliminated and a whole process was 
saved. 


SOME EFFECTS OF THE REORGANISATION 

A report on the reorganisation was 
produced and accepted subject to test. 
Two local offices were then taken over by 
the team and reorganised on the group 
system. The results of the experiments 
justified expectations and provided evi- 
dence of substantial staff savings. It was 
also recognised that the new system 
would save on overtime, which during 
the previous winter had been exception- 
ally heavy. 

The local office staffs are also satisfied 
with the results. They have more variety 
in their work combined with personal 
responsibility. This seems to give them 
a satisfaction in their work which was 
formerly lacking. The establishment of 
groups is creating a team spirit within 
the group, as all are interested in the 
group output. This combination of indi- 
vidual satisfaction and team spirit has 
made the tasks of the supervisors and 
managers much lighter; in fact, so far as 
work flow is concerned, some groups are 
virtually self-managing. The managers 
and supervisors are also enthusiastic. The 
manager can now tell at a glance the 
state of the work by group and by indi- 
vidual; he can put his hand on any par- 
ticular case at a moment’s notice. The 
supervisors appreciate the pin-pointing of 
responsibility and the complete control 
which they now have of their own cases. 
The added range of work is not nearly so 
fearsome as some of them had expected 
and they feel now that they really are 
supervisors instead of being checkers of 
case work. ; 

It is as yet too soon for the public to 
derive much observable benefit from the 
new arrangements, If, however, the result 
is a more human understanding between 
the staffs and the public it is their duty 
to serve, much will have been achieved. 
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A Development in French Regional 
Administration 





By BRIAN CHAPMAN 


One of the most important recent de- 
velopments in French regional admini- 
stration are the Inspecteurs Généraux d’- 
Administration en Mission Extraordinaire 
(IGAME), created in March, 1948. 
Their position and powers in the French 
administrative services are without exact 
precedent, although the Regional Prefects 
of the Vichy régime and the Commis- 
saires de la République of de Gaulle 
furnish obvious forerunners of “ super- 
Prefects ” based on the region. Develop- 
ments during the Vichy régime and the 
Liberation have already been described 
by V. D. Lipman in the Spring, 1947, 
issue of Public Administration, and need 
only be touched upon here. 


Regional Prefects and Commissaires de 
la République 


The Regional Prefects were set up by 
Vichy in 1941 by the Laws of April 19th 
and 20th. Owing to the inevitable lack 
of contact between the centre and the dis- 
organised local services, there was an 
obvious need for deconcentration of 
power. The economic health of the 
country was seriously threatened, and to 
deal with all these things Vichy preferred 
to place her own men on the spot rather 
than to entrust matters to possibly hostile 
members of the old corps préfectoral. 
There was also the platonic idea of re- 
creating France with the Province as the 
principal division. The Regional Pre- 
fects, therefore, had powers over police, 
industry and agricultural production, and 
were regarded as the eyes and ears of 
the central government: Unoccupied 
France was divided into six regions: 
Lyon, Marseilles, Montpellier, Limoges, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Toulouse. Later, in 
1941, occupied France was divided into 
a similar number: Orléans, Rennes, 
Angers, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Rouen; with 
the difference that the Prefects of these 
latter regions had only economic func- 
tions. The Regional Prefect was the 


Prefect of the capital town of the region, 
and this sometimes meant that a Prefect 


of less seniority took precedence over his 
superior. Although the original concep- 
tion only envisaged the powers noted 
above, the Regional Prefects soon became 
active collaborators of the Government 
in deciding questions of high policy. 
Several weaknesse: S2came apparent in 
this system. The Regional Prefects 
themselves had no legal superiority over 
the Departmental Prefects, and personal 
animosities and clashes over competence 
were easily provoked and seldom entirely 
resolved. Secondly the region itself had 
no corporate personality, and therefore 
no regional budget, no regional function- 
aries, etc. Thirdly, the regional services 
themselves bore no comparison in size 
with those undertaken by the State or by 
the department. Finally, regarded as a 
method of deconcentration of power, it 
was an absolute failure: the Secretaries 
of State, although enjoined by law to 
prepare a list of functions to be delegated, 
never in fact complied, and the ministries 
corresponded directly with their own 
service chiefs with a complete disregard 
for the Regional Prefects. 

The Commissaires de la République 
were set up by an Ordonnance of January 
10th, 1944, by the Algiers Government. 
They were to take over all the powers 
and duties of the Regional Prefects when 
France was liberated. It was foreseen 
that public security, central control and 
social organisation were all likely to break 
down when the Committees of Liberation 
achieved their freedom of action. The 
Commissaires were nominated by the 
Conseil des Ministres of the Provisional 
Government and agreed to by the 
internal Resistance. They were eighteen, 
in place of the twelve Regional Prefects, 
due to the inclusion of the Alsace- 
Lorraine area and the reorganisation of 
the other regions. In addition to those 
formerly exercised by the Regional Pre- 
fects, the Commissgires possessed further 
exceptional powers. They could suspend 
legislative texts and prison sentences, 
undertake operations of judicial police, 
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issue orders for requisition, purge the 
administration and professional bodies, 
and do everything necessary to maintain 
public order. Unlike the Regional Pre- 
fects, the Commissaire himself had no 
departmental duties. His powers were 
recodified in June, 1945, when the im- 
mediate emergency of the Liberation was 
over, and his relations with the Prefects 
of his region were then defined as being, 
‘to stimulate, control, orientate and co- 
ordinate the activity of the Prefects and 
of the chiefs of the regional services.” In 
an emergency he might over-ride their 
decisions. 


Several points emerge which are com- 
mon to the Regional Prefects and the 
Commissaires de la République. Both 
were created to deal with exceptional 
circumstances, and therefore in both cases 
the maintenance of public order was a 
prime necessity. The Commissaires were 
more ruthless in carrying this out than 
were the Regional Prefects. In Marseilles, 
for example, the Commissaire in effect 
socialised the oil and petrol industry by 
a broad interpretation of his personal 
powers. The second point which emerges 
is that the relations between the regional 
authorities and the central and depart- 
mental authorities were continually 
strained. This was due on the one hand 
to the resentment felt by the ordinary 
Prefects .at the creation of a new hier- 
archic superior (whose legal status was 
by no means unimpeachable) and on the 
other hand to the refusal of the central 
Ministries to recognise and utilise the 
regional authority as an integral part of 
their own administration. Finally, the 
basic question of all regional plans was 
never dealt with rationally: whether to 
have a Region which is economically self- 
sufficient, or whether to have one which 
is a homogeneous geographical and social 
entity. 


The failure to deal seriously with the 
implications of a rational regional struc- 
ture was most manifest in the discussions 
in the Constituent Assembly over the sup- 
pression of the Commissaires de la Ré- 
publique and of other regional services 
which was codified in the Law of March 
26th, 1946. The debate was purely poli- 
tical, turning on questions of “ Gaul- 
lisme ” and “ Fascism” and the brevity 
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of the proceedings was matched by the 
evident electoral preoccupations. 


Origins of the IGAME 


There was an interval of almost exactly 
two years between the suppression of the 
Commissaires and the creation of the 
IGAME. The police services, which had 
been regionally organised under Vichy, 
provided a link between the old and the 
new systems. The Secretaires d’ Admini- 
stration in charge of police matters under 
the Commissaires de la République were 
formally abolished at the same time as 
the Commissaires themselves. However, 
by a Ministerial Circular of May 20th, 
1946, it was decided temporarily to retain 
the Secretaires under the supervision of 
the Prefect of the old regional capital. 
This was to avoid unnecessary upheaval 
and the dispersion of files pending the 
re-organisation of the police services. 
Hence the administrative services of the 
police remained based on a region. 


The raison d’éire of the IGAME was, 
once again, a question of public order 
and security. In the months of November 
and December, 1947, a wave of political 
strikes swept France. Armed bands suc- 
cessfully penetrated into key points of 
the administrative, transport and com- 
munication services; industrial and mili- 
tary sabotage occurred in several places, 
and quasi-insurrectionary movements 
broke out in Marseilles, St. Etienne and 
Valence. The difficulty which the security 
services of the country found in contain- 
ing these showed that grave weaknesses 
existed in their organisations. In part, 
these reflected the normal hazards of 
putting down widespread disturbances: 
communications were cut, the central 
Government could exercise no more than 
a nominal supervision of the services on 
the spot, and a continual reference to 
further authority delayed repressive 
action. In part, they reflected the diffi- 
culty of basing the security forces on too 
small an area: the Minister could not 
keep a close control over eighty and more 
Prefects. The isolation of the Prefects 
within their own Departments meant, on 
the one hand, that they insisted on main- 
taining at the maximum the forces im- 
mediately at hand, and, on the other 
hand, that they were often competing 
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with one’ another for troops from the 
Commandant of the Military Region in 
which they were situated. The Army 
Commander was therefore faced with the 
alternative either of referring back to 
Paris, or of assuming the responsibility 
of judging the situation personally. The 
first would incur considerable delay and 
the second would come dangerously near 
to martial law. 


It is as well to get this last point per- 
fectly clear. In French law the état de 
siége (whether real or fictitious) implies 
that by legislative decree all police powers 
are surrendered to the military authori- 
ties in such measure as the military con- 
sider necessary. This is a very serious 
step since it confers on the military the 
right to search without warrant, expel 
citizens from the affected area, requisi- 
tion material and forbid those public 
meetings and ban those publications 
which they consider harmful. The psy- 
chological danger of this step is that it 
may be mistaken for a coup d’état. Its 
advantage lies in the unity of command 
that it ensures. The IGAME were created 
so that this very unity might be achieved 
but be vested in a civil authority with- 
out the dangers and inconveniences of 
martial law. 


A Decree of March 4th, 1948 “ con- 
cerning the public administration ” fore- 
saw in Article 6 the creation of Inspec- 
teurs Généraux d° Administration en 
Mission Extraordinaire whose task it 
would be “ to inspect one Prefecture or a 
group of Prefectures.” The principal 
motive advanced was that of public 
security, but the Munister of the 
Interior, M. Moch, also pointed out 
that the IGAME could also help to solve 
a serious administrative difficulty. 
Even in normal times it was all but 
impossible efficiently to. deal with the 
problems facing each Prefect in France 
or adequately to control them. This 
applied not only to the Ministry of 
the Interior but to all the other 
Ministries. The IGAME, therefore, 
were not created solely for times of 
emergency, but at any time any Minister 
could, and it was hoped would, utilise 
the IGAME for any mission of co- 
ordination or information within his 
area. 
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Three important departures from past 
practice were, first, that the IGAME 
drew all his powers from the Minister by 
delegation, and did not detract from the 
powers and the responsibilties of the Pre- 
fect. From this it followed that no new 
regional cadre was to be created, and 
the IGAME was to have “ ni cabinet ni 
adjoint.” Second, since the principal 
motive was one of security, the Region 
to which an IGAME was assigned was 
to correspond in principle with the mili- 
tary Region. The text was sufficiently 
vague to allow an IGAME to assume 
control of any larger area which circum- 
stances demanded. Thirdly, the IGAME 
was to be resident not in his Region, but, 
in principle, in Paris. For it was held 
that he could better evaluate the possi- 
bly conflicting needs of the various 
Departments in his area, and also be less 
susceptible to local influences if he re- 
mained outside. In Paris the IGAME 
could act as a channel for making known 
to the Ministries the needs and problems 
of the Prefects. Furthermore, there was 
no danger of a revival of regional bureaux 
if the IGAME offices were centrally ad- 
ministered. 


The distinction between the emergency 
powers of the IGAME and their normal 
rdle of co-ordination and information is 
reasonably clearly drawn. An IGAME 
can be furnished with a “letter of ser- 
vice” signed by the Minister of the 
Interior (and sometimes by other 
Ministers) which delegates to him in a 
formal manner in whole or in part the 
Minister’s own powers over the Prefects 
in a particular area or Region. This letter 
of service also confers on the IGAME 
the special police powers possessed by 
the Minister over the Compagnies Ré- 
publicaines de Sécurité. These forces can 
only be employed on the direct 
instructions of the Minister, but within 
a military Region an IGAME with the 
necessary authority can assume immedi- 
ate control. Only in cases of the most 
imminent emergency can the Prefect 
issue orders to them, and he must at once 
give account to the IGAME. The Siireté 
Nationale and dependent forces was re- 
organised in March, 1948, and the whole 
picture is much clearer now. The Sireté 
Nationale, the CRS, the Army, Gendar- 
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merie and the Garde Républicaine are 
now all based on the military Region, and 
their several commandants are subordin- 
ated to the IGAME on the occasions 
when he is provided with a letter of ser- 
vice to deal with an emergency. The 
same Region is also used by the Ministry 
of the Interior for administrative and 
technical organisation of the police. These 
services are controlled by specially 
appointed Secrétaires Généraux de Pré- 
fecture in the capital town of the Region, 
and it seems quite probable that in the 
course of time they will have come to 
assume the role of second in command 
to the IGAME in all security matters. 

The first IGAME were appointed by 
Decree, April 7th, 1948. The capital 
towns of the Regions were Lille, 
Bordeaux, Dijon, Marseilles, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Metz and Lyon. The IGAME 
for the first four Regions were resident 
in Paris, but in the others the Prefects 
of T’Ille-et-Vilaine, Haute Garonne, 
Moselle and Rhone exercised “ provision- 
ally ” the powers of the IGAME. Since 
that time new appointments have been 
made to the Prefectures of Lyon and 
Moselle, and in the terms of the Decree 
of appointment no mention of the word 
“provisional” appears. Furthermore, 
when the IGAME of the Dijon Region 
left his post, the Prefect of Céte d’Or 
was given his functions. It is true to 
say that the original principle of resi- 
dence in Paris has lost a lot of ground, 
and departmental Prefects on the spot are 
now more and more carrying out the 
IGAME functions. The Paris Region 
was a special case. Here, the Direc‘eur 
Général of the Siireté Nationale assumed 
the IGAME’s security duties, while the 
other functions were vested in the head 
of the Inspection Générale de Il’ Admini- 
stration. After a short time it was found 
that this system placed too great a burden 
on the latter, and its administrative and 
economic duties were neglected. Re- 
cently, the organisation of a Consultative 
Committee of the Prefects in the Region 
was in fact confided to the IGAME of 
the 2nd Region (Lille). This practice 
seems to be increasing. 
The Work of the IGAME 

During the first months of their 
activity the IGAME were mainly con- 
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cerned with overhauling the police 
machine. Plans were drawn up, forces 
were re-deployed, and communications 
were checked. The first test came in 
November and December, 1948, with the 
general strike of the miners. Certain of 
the IGAME were authorised to use their 
letter of service conferring on them the 
authority of the President of the Council, 
the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of National Defence. In several 
places, and notably in the mining area of 
Alés, the IGAME personally conducted 
operatons on the spot, assisted by the 
Prefect and the military authorities. 
With regard to matters of ordinary public 
security the re-organisation of the forces 
has been so successful that the highest 
authority in these matters can now claim 
with good cause that there is no longer 
the slightest possibility of a subversive 
movement overcoming the police power. 
For the restoration of such stability the 
unity of command assured by the 
IGAME as well as their personal ability 
in co-ordinating the various elements of 
the public forces has played no small 
part. 


Outside the realm of public order pro- 
perly so called, the IGAME was called 
to play an important part in one of the 
greatest catastrophes which has hit 
France since the Liberation, the fire in 
the Landes. This fire, apart from its 
social and economic consequences, also 
brought to the fore the question of 
regional boundaries. The Landes, in 
Gascony, are divided between the mili- 
tary Regions of Bordeaux and Toulouse, 
and, therefore, the responsibility for deal- 
ing with these fires, which affected a very 
large area, was also divided. A Decree, 
September 3rd, 1949, gave to the 
IGAME of the 4th Region (Bordeaux) 
special powers covering the affected area 
in the 5th Region (Toulouse). It will be 
seen that the IGAME have proved their 
value, not only in the exercise of force, 
but also for dealing with any grave social 
emergency. 


Apart from these emergencies the 
IGAME have fulfilled many other duties. 
There are monthly meetings between the 
IGAME and the Minister of the Interior, 
and between the individual IGAME and 
the departmental Prefects. These meet- 
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ings have promoted valuable exchanges 
of opinion, and have dealt with such 


problems as rationing, administrative 
reform, the rationalisation of services and 
the economic problems of the various 
Regions. It will be remembered that the 
Minister of the Interior expressed the 
hope that other Ministers would avail 
themselves of the services of the IGAME. 
It was in large part due to the personal 
initiative of M. Moch in pressing this 
point upon his colleagues that the 
IGAME have taken part in a wide 
variety of affairs. They have partici- 
pated as representatives in several inter- 
national conferences, studying specific 
questions. The IGAME of the 5th 
Region (Toulouse), for instance, was sent 
to an international meeting in Madrid 
concerned with the development of the 
Pyrenees. The IGAME of the Metz 
Region has attended several meetings 
concerning the fate of the Saar and its 
integration in the French economy. 
Those of the 8th and 9th Regions (Lyon 
and Marseilles) were called to Paris for 
discussions concerning the Franco- 
Italian frontier. 


On several occasions other Ministers 
have asked the IGAME to report upon 
specific social and economic matters in 
order to provide a basis for Government 
policy. These matters have included un- 
employment, agricultural production, the 
cost of living, and wages. The Minister 
of the Armed Forces has discussed plans 
for national defence with them, and the 
Minister of Finance the raising of the 
national loan of 1949. Sometimes 
Ministers have combined as, for example, 
when the Minister of Public Works and 
that of the Merchant Marine asked the 
IGAME to investigate the causes of the 
dockers’ and ship workers’ strike in 1949. 
Conclusion ; 


Set against the background of French 
administration as a whole, the IGAME 
are a further step in the current tendency 
towards deconcentration of power. This 
is sharply to be distinguished from de- 
centralisation, by which elected persons 
or bodies have their powers of decision 
increased. The tendency was initiated by 
Vichy with the creation of Regional Pre- 
fects and was continued after the Libera- 
tion with the Commissaires de la Répub- 
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tique. Two questions are involved in 
this: the area to be administered, and 
how best to relieve the central admini- 
stration. The first question has hardly 
been touched at all by the creation of 
the IGAME. The military Region used 
in this case has little in common with 
what the geographers, economists or lin- 
guists understand by Regionalism: it is 
neither a homogeneous social entity nor 
a viable economic unity. The division 
of the Landes is a case in point, and also 
the division of the Massif Central be- 
tween the Regions of Bordeaux and 
Lyon. In part this difficulty can be over- 
come by the grant of extended powers to 
an IGAME in the case of emergency as 
happened in the case of the Landes fires. 
In part, it may be lessened by judicious 
handling on the part of the IGAME him- 
self, who may subdivide his Region into 
two or more groups of Prefectures accord- 
ing to the interests they have in common. 
The basic problem of Regionalism still, 
however, remains acute, and is made no 
easier by the diverse “ Regions” used 
by the various central Ministries. 


It is not correct to regard the IGAME 
as a new super-Prefect, as does the Press. 
Nevertheless, there are three things which 
they have in common. Firstly, there is 
once again the tacit realisation that the 
unit of government for certain matters 
can no longer be the Department. 
Secondly, the Regional Prefect, the 
Commissaires de la République and the 
IGAME were all created to deal with 
emergencies affecting public security. 
Thirdly, the tendency for the IGAME 
to be at the same time resident depart- 
mental Prefects has made them compar- 
able to their predecessors. 


Apart from these more or less sub- 
sidiary resemblances, the differences out- 
weigh the similarities. No new regional 
cadre has been set up. The IGAME 
draws his powers from the Minister and 
does not detract from those of the Pre- 
fect, nor does he constitute a new step 
in the hierarchy, as did the Regional 
Prefects and the Commissaires de la Ré- 
publique. Secondly, while the IGAME’s 
functions are loosely defined, he is given 
no powers of compulsion except for 
security matters. The emphasis is on co- 
ordinating the work of individual Pre- 
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fects, and as far as can be learnt, they 
have aroused no hostility in carrying out 
this potentially delicate task. The prob- 
lem of co-ordinating the zegional services 
of other Ministries has not been solved, 
but there is an increasing tendency for 
them to consult with the IGAME in 
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matters of policy. There is no doubt that 
the IGAME can help to solve varied ad- 
ministrative and economic difficulties. 
The real danger is that if they become 
too useful and influential they will arouse 
the hostility of the politicians, both in 
Parliament and in the local elected bodies. 
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The Select Committee on Statutory Instru- 
ments —a Reply to Mr. Hanson 


By F. A. STACEY 


Readers of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
will have welcomed the valuable article 
by Mr. A. H. Hanson on the Select Com- 
mittee on Statutory Instruments which 
appeared in the Winter 1949 number of 
this journal. This important Committee 
of the House of Commons has received 
all too little publicity, and his account of 
its work and discussion of its limitations 
were therefore the more opportune. Cer- 
tain of his criticisms, both of the Com- 
mittee and of the Government’s attitude, 
are not wholly justified, however, and call 
for further consideration. 


Mr. Hanson takes the view that the 
Committee has not fulfilled all the hopes 
of its advocates, in so far as it has been 
confined to the territory which “ lies be- 
tween vires on the one hand and policy 
on the other.” He follows Lord Campion 
in maintaining that the terms of reference 
of the Committee should be extended to 
permit it to consider the “ merits” of 
individual instruments or groups of in- 
struments. This, he says, the Govern- 
ment has resisted partly because of “com- 
placency about the merits of the existing 
machinery of government,” and partly 
because of fear that this extension of the 
Committee’s powers would encourage 
obstruction and delay vital reforms. 


The Committee, as he points out, has 
its origin in the Report of the Donough- 
more Committee of 1929-31. What he 
does not mention, however, is that the 
Donoughmore Committee, when recom- 
mending the establishment of a “Scrutiny 
Committee,” specifically stated in its 
Report that: “ We desire to make it clear 
that in no case do we contemplate that 
the Committee should go into the merits 
of either the Bill or the regulation.”* 
The terms of reference which it proposes 
for the Committee in considering regula- 
tions are similar to those which have been 
adopted, with the difference that those 
now in force are more precise. The fact 
is that the criticisms of delegated legisla- 
tion which were voiced to the Donough- 
more Committee were above all “ pro- 


‘ground that 





cedural.” They did indeed concern the 
territory which lies between vires and 
policy, but Mr. Hanson is misleading in 
calling this “a very narrow territory.” 
The members of the Donoughmore Com- 
mittee certainly did not consider it to be 
narrow, and Mr. Hanson cannot include 
them among the advocates of a Scrutiny 
Committee whose hopes have not been 
fulfilled in the event. 


Mr. Hugh Molson was the proposer 
of the motion in the House of Commons. 
on May 17th, 1944, which led to the 
establishment of the Statutory Instru- 
ments Committee. As another advocate 
of a Scrutiny Committee, it is interesting 
therefore to consider his judgment on the 
work of the Committee since 1944. This 
is to be found in his paper entitled ‘“‘Dele- 
gated Legislation” in the Hansard 
Society’s “ Papers on Parliament,” pub- 
lished in 1949. There he concludes that 
the Committee has been a success, and 
expresses approval of its existing terms of 
reference. He describes as particularly 
valuable the heading which empowers the 
Committee to report an instrument on the 
“it appears to make some: 
unusual or unexpected use of the powers 
conferred by the Statute under which it is 
made.” The following quotation con- 
cisely sums up his argument: “It is not 
desirable that a minority in Parliament 
which has failed to defeat the Act estab- 
lishing the policy should be encouraged 
to oppose the statutory instrument giving 
effect to the policy. What should, how- 
ever, be provided against is that a 
Minister should be able to use his powers 
in a way not contemplated by Parlia- 
ment when it invested him with those 
powers. The word “ unexpected ” in the 
terms of reference does in fact catch very 
nearly any such case.”’* 


It is most important at this point to 
distinguish between the roles which Mr. 
Molson and Lord Campion envisage for 
the Committee. The latter believes that 
the Committee should have power to con-- 
sider “ the merits of a Statutory Instru-- 
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ment as an exercise of the powers dele- 
gated” by the parent Act. There is an 
apparent similarity here with Mr. Mol- 
son’s view, but the difference is in fact 
profound. In the case of the Order which 
imposed bread rationing, for example, 
Campion’s Committee would have been 
entitled to consider the merits of the 
Order in a very broad sense. They would 
have been able to discuss whether the 
Order needed to be imposed in view of 
the then existing stocks of grain and ex- 
pectation of deliveries, and could discuss 
the alternatives to rationing, without ever 
challenging the policy of the parent 
statute (in this case the Supplies and 
Services (Transitional Powers) Act, 
1945) which empowers Ministers to issue 
such orders where necessary. Thus, the 
Committee would be encouraged to dis- 
cuss some of the most controversial party 
political questions. The existing Com- 
mittee, however, could only consider, in 
Molson’s phrase, whether the Minister 
was using his powers in the Bread 
(Rationing) Order “in a way not con- 
templated by Parliament when it invested 
him with those powers.” It would not 
therefore enter on questions of major con- 
troversy. 


. 


Nevertheless, the phrase “ unusual or 
unexpected use of the powers conferred ” 
gives the present Committee considerable 
latitude. Hanson notes that the phrase 
enabled the Committee to examine the 
Order by which the Ministry of Food 
raised the price of raw cocoa in 1947 
from 51s. to 119s. a hundredweight. The 
report on the Raw Cocoa Order, he says, 
“must be regarded as the Committee’s 
only real excursion into the perilous field 
of merits.” He did not mention an even 
more interesting case in which the Com- 
mittee has taken a wider view of its duty 
under this heading. An Order in Coun- 
cil of November 16th, 1945, amending 
Regulation 42CA of the Defence Regula- 
tion, 1939, gave wide powers of arrest 
without warrant to a constable who sus- 
pected a person of having been at a 
gaming party some days or weeks before. 
Mr. L. S. Brass, of the Home Office, ad- 
mitted in evidence to the Committee’ that 
‘such powers of arbitrary arrest had come 
in during the war with Regulation 88c 
and were designed for those cases of a 
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serious character which occur in war 
time. The Committee issued its report, 
drawing the special attention of the 


House to the Order. Shortly after, a 
prayer was moved in the House against 
the Order and the Government 
acquiesced in the carrying of the prayer. 


The Committee was able therefore in 
this instance to draw the attention of the 
House to an Order which gravely dimin- 
ished the liberties of the subject. Yet, 
in so doing, it was in no way exceeding 
its terms of reference. An Order giving 
the power of arbitrary arrest, in peace 
time and for an offence unconnected with 
any emergency, was clearly an unexpected 
use of the power conferred by the parent 
statute. A great deal indeed depends 
upon the interpretation given by the 
Committee to the “unexpected use” 
phrase. Mr. Hanson says that they have 
interpreted it too narrowly. The case of 
Regulation 42CA shows, however, that 
there are important instances in which it 
can be invoked with excellent effect, while 
yet maintaining the interpretation which 
prevents discussion of the merits of the 
instrument or its parent Act. 


The work done by the Committee 
under its other terms of reference bears 
out the statement, made earlier in this 
article, that the territory between vires 
and policy is by no means a narrow one. 
Two procedural criticisms which were 
frequently made. before the recent war, 
and which were stressed by the Donough- 
more Committee, were those directed 
against Orders which imposed a tax or 
were specifically exempted from challenge 
in the Courts. The Statutory Instru- 
ments Committee has authority to report 
Orders of these types, but it has in fact 
found no example of such Orders. This 
may be because such Orders are more 
rare than their critics have supposed, or 
because the Committee has acted since 
1944 as a potent warning to Government 
Departments. A third possibility— that 
such Orders have been made but have 
been overlooked by the Committee—can 
be definitely ruled out, as the Com- 
mittee’s energy and efficiency: are strik- 
ingly apparent from its reports. 


Under the remaining terms of refer- 
ence, the Committee has found much to 
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complain of and has induced marked im- 
provements in Departmental practice. 
Mr. Hanson and Professor Wheare* have 
both commented on the fact that un- 
punctuality in the publication and laying 
of instruments has now been almost 
eliminated, whereas in 1945-6 the Com- 
mittee had to report a relatively large 
number of instruments on the ground 
of delay. Mr. Hanson also remarks that 
fewer instruments are now found which 
purport to have retrospective effect with- 
out the necessary statutory sanction. He 
is incorrect, however, in maintaining that 
the Committee has completely failed to 
persuade the Government that it should 
instruct Departments to cite clearly the 
Sections of the parent Act under which 
an instrument is made. He notes that Mr. 
Glenvil Hall (then Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury) on April 15th, 1947, 
claimed that it was not always possible to 
make such a precise recital of authority. 
Mr. Hanson, however, overlooks the fact 
that when Mr. Herbert Morrison was 
tackled on this point by Sir Charles 
Macandrew on December 6th, 1947, he 
promised to take up the matter with the 
Departments.” In mid-1949, after Mr. 
Hanson’s article was written, the Com- 
mittee reported a striking improvement 
by Departments in citing the exact Sec- 
tions of parent Acts. Their observations 
are to be found in their Special Report 
H.C. 281 of the session 1948-9. 


The Government have indeed been 
slow to accept the Committee’s view on 
this matter, but it is wrong to give the 
impression that they have been unco- 
operative. In general, they have been 
fully cognisant of the importance of the 
work of the Committee and ready to 
assist it whenever necessary. Not un- 
typical was the answer given by Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood on May 15th, 1946, 
to a question by Sir Charles Macandrew 
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about the ternis of reference of the Com- 
mittee: “ We are evolving a new Parlia- 
mentary technique, and we have, I think, 
from time to time altered the terms of 
reference of that Committee, to whom 
this House in very deeply indebted for the 
heavy work they have done. I look most 
sympathetically at the proposal that we 
should give a further Amendment to their 
terms of reference.” ° 


These words savour not at all of “ the 
complacency about the merits of the 
existing machinery of government” which 
Mr. Hanson postulates. It is far more 
reasonable to suppose that the Govern- 
ment have been unwilling to extend the 
terms of reference of the Committee to 
include merits because they agree with 
Sir Charles Macandrew and Sir Cecil 
Carr, who told the Select Committee on 
Procedure in 1946 that the semi-judicial 
atmosphere of the Statutory Instruments 
Committee would be destroyed if merits 
were considered. This note has en- 
deavoured to show how much substance 
there is in this view and what important 
work the Committee has done within its 
present terms of reference. The Com- 
mittee has gone far to answer the problem 
of securing Parliamentary safeguards 
against the abuse of delegated legislative 
power. It has been successful in its task 
primarily because the need for securing 
such safeguards was recognised by lead- 
ing Members of Parliament of all three 
parties. Sir Charles Macandrew has re- 
tained all-party support by consistently 
endeavouring to avoid the controversial 
question of merits, and as far as possible 
to take no part in the debates which his 
Committee’s reports have set going. It 
is certain that if merits had been con- 
sidered much time and temper would 
have been wasted on party controversy, 
and the Committee would not have 
acquired the importance and prestige 
which it now enjoys. 





Report of Committee on Ministers’ Powers (Cmd. 4060), p. 63. 
* Hansard Society: Papers on Parliament, p. 104. 


1 
; H.C. 40 of 1945-6. 


In the Journal of Politics, November 1949, Professor K. C. Wheare has published 
an important assessment and survey of the work of the Committee under the title “ Controlling 


Delegated Legislation: A British Experiment.” 


H.C. Deb. 443, col. 2011. 
® H.C. Deb. 422, col. 1882. 











DEVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


Conference at Queen’s University, Belfast, September 1950 


The conference on Devolution of 
Government held in Belfast was notable 
in a number of ways, among them that 
it was the first holiday conference ever 
held by the Institute, and the first con- 
ference initiated by one of the Institute’s 
provincial Groups. The excellent pro- 
gramme, nicely balanced between work 
and opportunities for outside contacts, 
attracted some eighty members of the 
Institute, approximately half of them 
from each side of the Channel. 


The most striking feature of the con- 
ference, however, was the atmosphere in 
which it was conducted. It is true that 
it was a model of good organisation and 
administrative skill, but what made it 
particularly memorable to those who 
visited it from the English side of the 
Channel was the unselfishness of the 
members of the Irish group. Hospitality 
was generous throughout, but what 
reached the scale of lavishness was the 
expenditure of thoughtfulness and 
personal effort on the part of those who 
had undertaken specific responsibilities 
for the arrangements. 

The standing which the Institute and 
its Group enjoy in Northern Ireland was 
evident from the welcome which the con- 
ference was given. On arrival, the dele- 
gates were received at the City Hall by 
the Deputy Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress, and they were later given a 
reception at Stormont by the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and a recep- 
tion by the Senate of Belfast University, 
under whose roof the conference was 
housed throughout its stay. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Professor Eric Ashby, per- 
formed his first public act since taking 
office, in formally opening the conference. 
In addition, the Belfast and District 
Water Commissioners entertained the 
members on their visit to the Silent 
Valley Reservoir in the Mountains of 
Mourne, and the conference were also the 
guests of the Antrim and Down County 
Councils during the course of two other 
excursions. 

The theme of the conference, the 
Devolution of Government, was treated 
with reference to the British Isles, and, 





as was only fitting, special attention was 
paid to the operation of devolution in 
Northern Ireland. The conference was 
particularly fortunate in the high quality 
of the papers which were read to it. 
These papers also were most helpful in 
covering various aspects of the problem 
of devolution from the point of view of 
the four constituent countries in Great 
Britain. Professor Newark’s opening 
talk on the Constitution of Northern 
Ireland shed valuable light on the politi- 
cal and parliamentary situation. With 
such an introduction, the conference was 
well placed to consider the subsequent 
papers on the administrative experience 
of Ulster. These were delivered by Mr. 
Freer of the Ministry of Health and 
Local Government, and Mr. Harkness 
of the Ministry of Agriculture on 
Government Administration in Northern 
Ireland, and by Mr. Cook on Finance 
of Northern Ireland. The comparative 
stage of the study was aided by Sir 
William Jones’s talk on Welsh Adminis- 
tration, a paper by Mr. Spann on 
English Regional Administration, and a 
talk on Scottish Administration by Mr. 
W.I. R. Fraser. All these papers were 
substantial in themselves, and it would 
hardly have been possible for them to 
be adequately discussed in the course of 
a short conference. The interest roused 
by them was only too evident in the 
discussions which went on _ between 
members outside conference times. Many 
members would have liked a session at 
the end of the conference devoted to 
attempting to draw some kind of con- 
clusion from all that had been heard and 
said. With such a big subject, however, 
it was perhaps doubtful whether such a 
procedure would really have been 
beneficial. 


Had the conference been devoted 
entirely to indoor work there would have 
been_too few chances for the conference 
members to get to know each other and 
to make contact with those engaged in 
the public administration of Ulster. The 
excursions arranged by the Northern 
Ireland Group not only gave opportunity 
to enjoy the beauties of the country but 


























afforded just those occasions which were 
most desired by the members for mixing 
among themselves and meeting members 
and officials of public authorities. 


The making of suitable visits to enter- 
prises which are of advantage to the 
study of public administration has long 
been the policy of the Institute, and the 
visits to the Silent Valley Reservoir, to 
Guinness’s Brewery, to a factory com- 
prising both spinning and weaving of 
linen in Belfast, and to Harland & 
Wolff's shipyard, were valuable experi- 
ences in conformity with this tradition. 
The trip to Dublin also enabled the 
members to see the Irish problem from 
both sides of the border, to study the 
operation of border control, and to make 
some purchases in a land where high- 
quality pottery exported from this 
country can be bought, and where sweets 
are not on the ration. 


It was a great regret to all that Mr. 
W. Robson, the President of the 
Northern Ireland Group, was prevented 
by illness from being present, but the 
conference was most fortunate in having 
as its Chairman Mr. W. E. Crawford, 
the City Treasurer of Belfast, whose skill 
when presiding, coupled with his evident 
pleasure in the success of the conference, 
made all the meetings most fruitful and 
enjoyable. Among others whose kindness 
will be widely remembered were Mrs. 
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Gilmore, who acted as hostess through- 
out the period, Mr. Maltman, who acted 
as organiser and guide for all the road 
trips in Northern Ireland, Mr. Stewart, 
who took the party to Dublin, and Miss 
Bruce, whose management of the catering 
ensured everybody’s comfort. 


A particularly happy feature of the 
conference was the dinner on the evening 
of September 9th, which enabled mem- 
bers of the Institute on both sides of the 
Channel to act jointly as hosts to Sir 
Roland Nugent, Leader of the Senate, 
Mrs. Calvert, M.P., the Deputy Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of 
Belfast, the Vice-Chancellor of Belfast 
University, and the speakers at the con- 
ference. The dinner was just the right 
setting in which to draw together the 
various aspects of the conference and pay 
tribute to many kindnesses received; and, 
among other things, it gave the Director 
of the Institute an opportunity to reveal 
some interesting history about the forma- 
tion of the Northern Ireland Group. 


The Institute’s Group in Northern 
Ireland are indeed deserving of warm 
congratulation for setting such an admir- 
able precedent in this conference. It is a 
precedent which well deserves to be 
followed, and to emulate its success 
would perhaps be the best compliment 
that could be paid. 

R. W. BELL. 











Master of the Offices. 
By Henry LEGGE-BourkE. (Falcon Press.) Pp. 41. 2s. 6d. 


The following review by Lord Van- 
sittart and subsequent correspondence 
between the author and the reviewer are 
reprinted from The Manchester Guard- 
ian, July 25th, and August 4th, by 
kind permission of the Editor. 


This little book is a diatribe against 
the post of Head of the Civil Service, 
created by Mr. Lloyd George in 1919. 
The late Sir Warren Fisher occupied it 
till 1939, and was followed first by Sir 
Horace Wilson and then by Sir Edward 
Bridges. Major Legge-Bourke’s attack 
is directed mainly against the post in 
itself and its first occupant. 


In common with many public servants 
I saw no need for the creation of this 
new office. We had got on well enough 
without it, and thought it might have 
undesirable consequences. In my case, 
however, principle and practice did not 
prove to be identical. 


As Permanent Under Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, I worked with Fisher, 
and had no difficulties with him, for 
eight years. I can recall only one 
instance in which he sought to influence 
a Foreign Office appointment. He 
thought it would ease my labours 
if a Treasury man were made our Chief 
Clerk or Principal Establishment Officer. 
I said that we had a good man of our 
own, and I did not want to create a pre- 
cedent for appointments from outside. 
Fisher dropped the idea at once. 


He had a say in the high appoint- 
ments of other departments, where the 
principle of interchange prevailed. These 
appointments, the result of much con- 
sultation, were generally right and wise. 
The responsible Minister had every 
opportunity to assert his views and 
wishes. The Foreign Office and the Dip- 
lomatic appointments were, however, re- 
cognised as a thing apart for obvious 
reasons. To suggest that Fisher caused 
bad appointments to be made in this 
sphere is nonsense. 
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There were, of course, periods of ex- 
cessive intervention with the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Lloyd George indulged in it, 
so did Mr. Chamberlain; but their chosen 
instrument was not Fisher. Of the degree 
of the latter intervention I cannot speak 
because I had been side-tracked at the 
close of 1937, though I had some experi- 
ence of it before then. My relegation did 
not cause “ confusion,” as Major Legge- 
Bourke suggests. It was widely under- 
stood for what it was, in spite of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pledges to the contrary. 


Only ignorance could suggest, as does 
Major Legge-Bourke, that the Minute of 
1919 “ rendered rearmament impossible.” 
The facts were simple. Mr. Baldwin more 
than once said to me: “I know I’m not 
giving you as much rearmament as you 
want; but, if you push me too far, you 
will have me out and the Opposition in, 
and then you will get none at all.” On 
form that was true. The public, with in- 
sufficient emphasis from the Government 
and sad misguidance from the Opposi- 
tion, wanted to spend the money other- 
wise. 


All this had nothing to do with “ the 
Minute of 1919.” Major Legge-Bourke 
and Sir Walford Selby cannot have it 
both ways. Sir James Grigg rightly says 
that Fisher was alarmed by German re- 
armament. I received valuable support 
from him on that score. I remember, for 
example, an occasion when I was asking 
for more rearmament than the Chiefs of 
Staff would apply for. Fisher took my 
side. We were beaten. The two main 
obstacles were public apathy and the cur- 
rent jargon about “ conserving our finan- 
cial stamina ””—now dangerously preva- 
lent again all over Western Europe. 
“ The Minute of 1919 ” was not a third. 
Fisher and I knew that parsimony would 
cost far more in the end. To say that the 
post of Head of the Civil Service led “ 
our entering war unprepared and, a 
friendléss ” is unjust silliness. “ 

I speak from a personal experience 
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which Major Legge-Bourke does not 
possess. (Nor does Sir Walford Selby, 
who left the Foreign Office in 1933 with- 
out reaching the rank of Under Secre- 
tary.) I will only refer to one other 
point. He quotes the late Lord London- 
derry as saying that the structure and 
failings of the Foreign Office were “ re- 
sponsible for bringing about the war.” 
That is the last person whom he should 
have quoted. Lord Londonderry had for- 
gotten his own regrettable book, “ Our- 
selves and Germany ”; it was the epitome 
of appeasement, and it was because of 
widespread appeasement, in opposition to 
some of us at the Foreign Office, that we 
were unprepared. Again I will say no 
more of that now; but incidentally— 
since he raises the point—Major Legge- 
Bourke is misinformed in a further par- 
ticular of his charge. There was a period 
when the Air Ministry was insufficiently 
informed of German rearmament. But 
there was no “serious lack of liaison 
between the Foreign Office and Service 
Intelligence Services.” On the contrary, 
I was able to supply the needed informa- 
tion. In any case all this had no more to 
do with “the 1919 Treasury Minute ” 
than with the man in the moon or King 
Charles’s head. 


I cannot have the dead misrepresented. 
Fisher had his faults, but he was not 
officially meddlesome and shortsighted, as 
here suggested, though his judgment was 
sometimes at fault. As to his post, I 
concede that—as I originally thought— 
it can be dangerous in wrong hands— 
like any other important post, particularly 
a Ministerial one—and that there is no 
reason why it should be automatically 
occupied by the Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury. 


And Major Legge-Bourke is certainly 
right in saying that all is not well. with 
our defence. That is indeed an under- 
statement. 


To the Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian 


Sir,—In reviewing my book “ Master 
of the Offices,” Lord Vansittart charges 
me with having misrepresented the late 
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Sir Warren Fisher. I should be grateful 
of an opportunity to make it quite clear 
that, knowing that there were conflicting 
opinions about Sir Warren, I particularly 
made it my business to quote authorita- 
tive tributes to him both from Sir James 
Grigg and from Lord Chatfield. These 
can be found on pages 9 and 13 of my 
book respectively. 


That I do not place upon Civil Ser- 
vants, living or dead, responsibility which 
is not rightly theirs is, I trust, borne out 
by the passage in italics on page 18 of my 
book, where I say: “When a Civil Ser- 
vant or anyone else, by abiding by the 
letter of an instruction, interprets in a way 
not intended something authorised by a 
Minister, it is not the interpreter who is 
in the wrong but the Minister who 
authorised whatever led to the miscon- 
struction.” Also, in my letter to the 
Prime Minister of December Ist, 1949, 
reproduced on pages 35 to 38 of my book, 
I said: “ While, yet again, I must 
emphasise that I do not for one moment 
believe that Sir Edward Bridges would 
ever lend himself to such conduct, I do 
maintain that Sir Warren Fisher was only 
able to behave in the way that he did 
because he thought he had been given 
powers to do so by the Treasury Minute 
of 1919.” 


Lord Vansittart has apparently chosen 
to ignore both these passages, but I am 
interested to note that in his opening and 
concluding remarks he concedes the very 
case that I wished to make—namely, that 
the post of Head of the Civil Service 
can be dangerous in wrong hands, and 
that there is no reason why it should be 
automatically occupied by the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


I have been most careful not to indulge 
in personalities or recriminations 
throughout my essay, and the correspond- 
ence which I had with the Prime 
Minister. My greatest regret is that Lord 
Vansittart has not chosen to adopt the 
same procedure. I would, in conclusion, 
emphasise that the use which he has made 
of personal attack does not at all shake 
my conviction that the system of Head 
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of the Civil Service was a factor that 
contributed to a marked degree to our 
entering the last war unprepared and 
almost friendless in Europe.—Yours, &c., 


H. LEGGE-BourKE, Major. 
House of Commons, July 28th. 


[Our Reviewer writes: —“That Major 
Legge-Bourke did assail Sir Warren 
Fisher must be obvious to anyone who 
reads his booklet impartially. He is en- 
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titled to do so, and I am in honour bound 
to correct inaccuracies. I did not attack 
Major Legge-Bourke; I pointed out per- 
fectly politely that he was writing on 
matters of which he had no known ex- 
perience—always a risky proceeding. It 
is also quite natural that Major Legge- 
Bourke should dislike a critical review. I 
was fair enough to commend him where 
I could, but I must point out again that 
all posts are dangerous in wrong hands— 
for example, a Secretary of State for War 
in wartime.”—ED., ‘‘ GUARD.”’] 


A Symposium: Edited by G. E. MILwarD 


THE subject of the series of papers 
brought together in this one book is the 
structure of the organisation of very large 
undertakings. The authors of the papers 
are all members of the organisations 
which they describe and write in their 
official capacity with authority of posi- 
tion and the advantage of knowledge 
gained at first hand. The introduction is 
written by Mr. J. R. Simpson, Director 
of Organisation and Methods, H.M. 
Treasury, and Sir Charles Renold has 
provided the epilogue summing up the 
series. The papers describe the organisa- 
tion of four large industrial or com- 
mercial companies, Prudential Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Lever Bros. and Unilever, 
Ltd., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
and the Midland Bank, Ltd.; a trade 
association or federation, the Iron and 
Steel Federation; two nationalised in- 
dustries, British Transport Commission, 
the Bank of England; three Government 
Departments, the Ministry of National 
Insurance, the Post Office, and the Board 
of Inland Revenue; and the largest local 
_authority, the London County Council. 
The editor in the foreword has provided 
a valuable review of the contents of the 


papers. 

The choice of the organisations to be 
described is a happy one, although, as 
Mr. Simpson points out, it is to be re- 
gretted that a paper was not included on 
the organisation of the Army. It includes 
undertakings subject to public scrutiny 
and criticism, or to consumer choice, 
trading and .non-trading undertakings, 
and undertakings where large size is due 
to the reduplication of units of one and 


the same activity, or where large size is 
due to the great variety of activities. 
Some of the organisations are in the 
earlier stages of development. Some are 
operating in surroundings which are 
subject to fairly rapid changes, while 
others are performing activities which are 
not only repetitive, but are subject to 
little change. The inclusion of a trade 
association may seem incongruous, but it 
demonstrates that some activities can be 
better performed centrally than by indivi- 
dual operating units. 


In the introduction, Mr. Simpson sur- 
veys the problems of organisation which 
confront those responsible for large-scale 
organisations. He poses a series of per- 
tinent questions for the author’s con- 
sideration. What constitutes the “top 
organisation ” which leads and directs the 
enterprise? What role does each of its 
members fulfil in the “ top organisation ” 
and in the management of the under- 
taking? How do they keep in touch with 
the operations they control? How does 
the “top organisation” delegate the 
management of the activities which the 
organisation performs, and what con- 
siderations have determined the 
principles on which the delegation has 
been made? How have the activities 
been organised and what factors have de- 
termined their grouping? To what extent 
has a policy of decentralisation been fol- 
lowed? How does the directing authority 
ensure that the operating units conform 
with their policy and that the policy con- 
forms with the operating requirements? 
He points out the need to review the lines 
of communication within the organisation 
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and the system of control used to measure 
the efficiency of operation. 


Most of the papers follow a pattern 


outlined by Mr. Simpson, and _ this 
facilitates examination and comparison, 
although, as the editor point out, direct 
comparison between the undertakings 
would be misleading. The review reveals 
an extraordinary diversity of organisation 
structure and practices. Some of the 
questions posed by Mr. Simpson have 
not been answered at all, and others have 
only been partly dealt with, but the 
answers which have been given show that 
the effort has been worth while. As Sir 
Charles Renold remarks, very little in the 
way of general principles has emerged. 
But much new light is thrown on some of 
the matters which have concerned all 
those responsible for the organisation of 
large-scale undertakings; in particular the 
composition of the “ top organisation ” or 
directing authority, and co-ordination. 


Each of the commercial and industrial 
companies has created a “ top organisa- 
tion ” to meet its operating requirements 
and the sphere in which the operations 
are performed. The book contains some 
important facts on the considerations 
which have led to the composition 
adopted. In once case a brief résumé is 
given of the evolution of the present 
board which dates from as recently as 
1944. The role of each type of director 
is well defined, and the way in which 
each board works is well documented. 


The methods used for co-ordination in 
all the undertakings are stated in some 
detail. In all of them considerable 
thought has been given to the problem 
of co-ordination and in one aspect they 
have reached the same conclusion, that 
personal contact is the best form of co- 


LABOUR RELATIONS IN LONDON TRANSPORT. 


Oxford, 1950. pp. viii, 188. 15s. 
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ordination. Thus in some of the under- 
takings members of the “top organisa- 
tion” act as “ contact directors,” paying 
frequent visits to the operating units. In 
others every head of the field units of 
the organisation meets a member of the 
board at least once a year to supplement 
the frequent individual visits of “ top 
organisation ” members and their staff. 
Within the “top organisation” itself 
every opportunity is given for personal 
contact. One organisation uses thirteen 
different methods of co-ordination. 

The importance of the human factor 
within the organisation receives scanty 
reference, but that it is realised is shown 
by the references which are made to the 
various training schemes, the need to keep 
staff informed of the policy and aims of 
the undertaking, and the importance of 
filling the higher posts with men who not 
only know the job they are responsible for 
performing, but are also recognised by 
the staff as having this knowledge. 

The problems of size in organisation 
are comparatively new and are not, 
therefore, very familiar or well under- 
stood. What has been lacking are the 
facts relating to the different types of 
large-scale organisations. While the facts 
given in this book about each under- 
taking are of necessity incomplete, they 
provide a sound foundation for the 
building up of a body of knowledge on 
a subject which is becoming daily of 
more importance as more and more 
undertakings are approaching the size 
where the problems of large-scale 
organisations arise. This personal record 
of the experiences of people who have 
been closely connected with the develop- 
ments they describe should prove a 
valuable addition to management 
literature. 

J.R.C. 


By H. A. Clegg. (Basil Blackwell.) 


LABOUR IN NATIONALISED INDUSTRY. By H. A. Clegg. (Fabian Publications and 


Victor Gollancz.) July 1950. pp. 40.2s. 


Ever since the days of Tom Mann’s 
“ Industrial Syndicalist,” there has been 
controversy in the British Labour Move- 
ment about the status of the worker in 
nationalised industry and the probable 


effect of nationalisation on labour rela- 
tions. In the second and third decades of 
this century, Fabian state and municipal 
socialism was challenged by the syndica- 
lists and guild socialists, who argued 
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that nationalisation, unaccompanied by 
“ workers’ control,” would perpetuate— 
and indeed aggravate—the old 
antagonism between employer and 
employee, and give a new lease of life to 
“ wage-slavery ” by subjecting the worker 
to a bureaucracy which, through its very 
superiority in power and _ efficiency, 
would prove an even more dangerous 
enemy of true industrial democracy than 
the capitalist employer. This challenge 
to “bureaucratic” socialism was 
strongest during the years immediately 
following the end of World War I. It 
affected official Labour Party policy, to 
the extent that “joint consultation” 
became a feature of nationalisation bills. 
Whitleyism itself was regarded, by many, 
as simultaneously a concession to the 
worker’s demand for a new status and an 
attempt to divert it into “ harmless” 
channels. 


With the evaporation of post-1918 
hopes and the decline of guild socialism 
as an active movement, the leadership of 
the Labour Party enjoyed greater free- 
dom from “ rank-and-file” pressure in 
considering its nationalisation policy. The 
whole question entered a new phase when 
Mr. Morrison, as Minister of Transport 
in the Second Labour Government, in- 
troduced his London Passenger Trans- 
port Bill, subsequently passed into law, 
with few substantial alterations, under 
the régime of his Conservative successor. 
The complete lack of provision for 
“joint control,” or even “ workers’ par- 
ticipation,” in this measure, together 
with Mr. Morrison’s insistence that mem- 
bers of a public utility board should be 
selected solely on grounds of ability and 
experience, created sharp controversy 
throughout the Labour Party and the 
Trade Unions. Mr. Morrison won. The 
joint Labour Party and T.U.C. statement 
of 1934 represented a clear defeat for 
the neo-syndicalists in the Movement. 
The Morrisonian victory was consoli- 
dated in 1944, when the T.U.C.’s “ In- 
terim Report on Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion ” laid down the general pattern that 
was to be followed in the third Labour 
Government’s nationalisation Acts. It is 
perhaps surprising that the demand for 
“ worrers’ control ” has not again become 
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powerful, particularly in view of labour’s 
war-time experience with Joint Produc- 
tion Committees. The fact is that, in 
spite of dissatisfaction with the present 
position expressed at the T.U.C. by such 
influential unions as those of the Miners 
and Railwaymen, and the indefatigable 
guild-socialist propaganda of the U.P.W.., 
the general tendency among the organised 
workers is to suspend judgment on the 
present type of nationalisation, to wait to 
see “how things work out,” with some 
confidence that “if our people remain in 
power,” the outcome will not be entirely 
unsatisfactory. An attitude of “ wait and 
see” on such an issue is not difficult to 
adopt during a period of full employment 
and high earnings. 


The academic student of industrial re- 
lations feels the need for even greater 
caution. More experience is required 
before firm conclusions can be drawn. 
Mr. Clegg, who has written the first full- 
length, fully documented study of labour 
relations in a nationalised industry, is 
rightly reluctant to indulge in broad 
generalisations over the entire field. He 
has chosen London Transport because the 
record extends over 16 years, and finds 
that in this particular industry nationali- 
sation has had little marked effect on the 
employer-employee relationship, but he 
recognises that “it does not follow that 
other public corporations will not effect 
improvements in labour relations.” The 
broadest generalisation that he will 
permit himself is to the effect that the 
experience of London Transport “ has 
not, so far, shown that the public cor- 
poration provides an adequate and 
permanent solution to the problems of 
relations between employer and em- 
ployed, between union and management.” 


Judgment of the public corporation’s 
labour relations will be easier when Mr. 
Clegg’s book has become one of many 
such scholarly studies. The only criticism 
I have of his carefully compiled chapters 
on “ Negotiations and the Negotiating 
Machinery ” and “ Wages, Earnings and 
Hours of Work ” is that their style, which 
is inelegant and sometimes syntactically 
obscure, places an unreasonable strain on 
the attention of even the specialist 
reader. Perhaps we are still suffering 
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from a literary tradition which insists 
that this type of material, which could 
be most effectively set out in a series of 
annotated charts and diagrams, must be 
embodied in continuous prose, with 
“visual aids” playing no more than a 
subsidiary role. 


In his chapter on “ Strikes,” Mr. 
Clegg enters less congested territory and 
writes an admirably impartial account of 
the Busmen’s Rank and File Movement. 
His conclusion, that the Central Busmen 
gained nothing by their militancy, may 
be challenged, but those who dispute it 
need to recognise that the militant atti- 
tude does not invariably “ pay,” in the 
sense of gaining immediate concessions 
over and above those obtainable by peace- 
ful negotiations. It must be remembered, 
however, that the London busmen were 
only a small section of a very big union, 
and that they themselves recognised the 
supreme importance of obtaining 
“allies.” If they had succeeded in con- 
verting the whole union, or even a sub- 
stantial part of it, to their point of view, 
there might be a very different story to 
tell. Mr. Clegg does not enter this 
speculative field, but confines himself to 
telling the actual story, which constitutes 
quite an important episode in inter-war 
trade union history. One is grateful that 
he has told it so well. 


The smaller work that appears under 
his name is an Interim Report of a 
Fabian Research Group, prepared after 
consultation with the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union. Its aims, “ (a) to give 
a general account of what is actually 
occurring in the nationalised industries in 
respect of changes in the character and 
effects of collective bargaining, joint con- 
sultation and industrial relations as a 
whole, and (b) to bring into relief the 
questions which call most urgently for 
further investigation and report,” are 
achieved as well as one could expect 
within the limits of 40 pages. Like cer- 
tain other recent Fabian publications, it 
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displays a slight nostalgia for the brave 
days of guild socialism, and an uncer- 
tainty regarding the extent to which the 
trade unions can accept “ new responsi- 
bilities” without sacrificing their 
“traditional functions.” It leaves open 
the question of the future siructure of the 
nationalised industries and confines its 
practical proposals to ways and means of 
improving the machinery of joint con- 
sultation, so as to enable the maximum 
of industrial democracy to be achieved 
within the existing structure. All of its 
suggestions deserve serious study. 


One paragraph reveals with unusual 
clarity the basic political problem that 
confronts the Fabian theorist—a problem 
to which the Webbs, in their later years, 
proposed a solution which, quite under- 
standably, has not commended itself to 
most of their disciples. Criticising the 
proposal “to build up inside each 
industry a structure whereby responsi- 
bility for industrial administration would 
be placed in the hands of the workers,” 
the report says: “ Evidently, one strong 
objection . . . is that it might undermine 
trade union power of setting up an 
alternative organisation to act as a focus 
for the workers’ loyalty. This might not 
matter—indeed, it might be highly 
desirable—in a fully socialist society, 
provided that the Trade Unions could 
retain as much of their protective 
function as would still be needed. . . . But 
clearly it would matter a great deal at 
present, in view of the fact that the 
nationalised industries may at any time 
come under the authority of a Govern- 
ment hostile to the working class.” The 
problem, of course, concerns the nature 
and source of political power in a modern 
industrial society. No one who wishes to 
make a fundamental study of nationalised 
industry can afford to disregard it. If he 
chooses to do so, the Russians can be 
relied on to thrust it rudely beneath his 
nose. A. H. HANSON. 


Problemes de Direction des Entreprises 
COMMISSION GENERALE D’ ORGANISATION SCIENTIFIQUE. (Paris 1950). 


These lectures were given at a confer- 
ence organised by CEGOS in February 
of this year. The subjects range from 


training, bonus systems and the technique 





organisational structure to public rela- 


tions, methods of running O and M, staff 
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of certain office services. With few ex- 
ceptions the speakers came from commer- 
cial and industrial undertakings, and 
usually described the practice of their 
own firms. Some of the subsequent dis- 
cussion is recorded. There is an interest- 
ing, if long-winded, talk on the Repro- 
duction Service of O.E.E.C., and others 
worth mentioning are those on some 
common services in a chemical and 
electrical undertaking, staff training in a 
department store, and the selection of 
shorthand typists. The doctrine that there 
is no one best way is borne out by the 
arrangements described for O and M 
branches. These vary from a committee 
with a permanent O and M staff to serve 
it, to “every man his own O and M.” 
Some firms use outside consultants, some 
have their own O and M service, and 
others use a mixture of the two. In some 
of the papers there is a misleading lack 
of distinction between “O” and “ M.” 
Most of the lectures contain something 
worth reading, but some take rather a 
long time to say it. Those on public 
relations suffer from an exaggerated sense 
of mission. In spite of the distinction 
drawn between advertising and _ the 
objective presentation of the firm to press 
and public claimed for public relations, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the speakers are really talking about 
prestige advertising. 


The papers of greatest interest are two 
given on organisational structure. The 
first on the “ philosophy ” of the subject 
is by M. Bosseler, Director of the Belgian 
Institute of Industrial and Commercial 
Organisation. He gives an admirable 
short survey of the field—the importance 
of the proper allocation of functions and 
authority, the advantages of decentralisa- 
tion, the error of seeking methods, solu- 
tions to problems of organisation, the 
difficulties of co-ordination where duties 
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are poorly distributed, the dangers of 
over-specialisation and the disproportion- 
ate development of particular branches of 
the undertaking. He draws a sharp 
distinction between “ organic ” authority, 
which is the inherent authority of a posi- 
tion in the chain of command, and the 
“ functional ” authority of specialists such 
as accountants. This leads him to a very 
rigid theory of staff and line which is 
open to challenge. His enthusiasm for 
decentralisation is also somewhat un- 
critical. The discussion which followed 
showed that some people were wary of 
applying the “ philosophy” too rigidly, 
and among the points mentioned are the 
importance of the human factor and the 
centralisation which may follow from 
the use of expensive office machines with 
a large capacity. 


The second talk was given by the head 
of the industrial organisation branch of a 
chemical and electrical undertaking em- 
ploying 10,000 people. He describes the 
reorganisation of the undertaking, and it 
is interesting to see that although the 
“ philosophy ” was broadly followed, it 
was violated on occasion to conform to 
the realities of the situation. An exclu- 
sive application of staff and line, for in- 
stance, was not possible. He also said 
that during the war centralised govern- 
ment control of industry forced on the 
firm a centralised organisation of its own 
and a special branch for dealing with 
government departments. 


Any subject is bound to have its jargon, 
but it is a pity that the study of organi- 
sation and management has brought into 
the French language such inelegancies as 
“le pool dactylographique,” “la work 
simplification,” “le house-organ” and 
“les public relations.” 

E. T. RANDALL. 


Employment Relations in a Group of Hospitals 


By JoaAN Woopwarp, M.A. A report of a survey by the Department of 


Social Science of the University of Liverpool. 


(The Institute of Hospital 


Administration.) 5s. 


The hospital as a place where the sick 
are cared for and treated is a conception 
familiar to most from the early years of 


life. “1 he hospital as a place where people 
work to perform a diverse number of 
functions directed to that main end is a 
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less familiar conception, few seeing this 
side of it at all. 


From the majority, no more is to be 
desired; as long as the wheels turn 
smoothly there is no need to inquire into 
the activities of the engine driver or fire- 
man. From a perceptive minority, how- 
ever, a more active realisation of the 
importance of the hospital as a unit of 
social organisation might be expected. It 
is surprising, therefore, that so little has 
been said or written about the internal 
organisation of. hospitals in the United 
Kingdom, from the point of view of their 
staffing, and it is to some extent a 
reproach upon those concerned with 
problems of human relationships—the 
sociologist, social scientist, industrial 
psychologist and other experts in the 
field—that so fruitful a subject as the 
hospital, with its necessary disciplines, 
divisions of labour, problems of class re- 
lationship, complicated loyalties, and 
potential causes of personal fulfilment or 
discouragement, has been so overlooked 
in their work. 


The past neglect of the subject is one 
reason why it was a fortunate day when 
the hospital management committee of 
the Central Wirral Group of Hospitals, 
realising that both a changing social back- 
ground and a new structure in the hos- 
pital service itself called for a closer study 
of personnel relationships in the group if 
its efforts were to have the maximum 
effectiveness, asked the Department of 
Social Science of the University of 
Liverpool to make a survey of the 
hospitals comprising the group, “in 
order to present a more adequate picture 
of the state of morale in the organi- 
sation.” 


In the result there descended upon this 
group of six hospitals a team of able and 
energetic social investigators, who, with 
conscientious inquiry, and the full co- 
operation of the hospital authority and 
its staff, gathered the information upon 
which this Report is founded. 


The Report is an example of the 
application of the technique of modern 
social investigation, working from general 
principles, to the circumstances of a par- 
ticular organisation. The first three chap- 
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ters set out the extent of the problem 
and the methods followed in the survey, 
entering very fair warnings where 
necessary of those inevitable snags which 
tend in some cases to detract from the 
value of the evidence collected from the 
210 members of the staff interviewed, 
such as the “ subconscious hostility in 
the relationship of every individual to 
his employer, who represents authority to 
him, which may be aroused by some 
feature of the work or by the manage- 
ment,” and which makes it dangerous to 
draw summary conclusions from expres- 
sions of satisfaction or the reverse, which 
are inevitably complicated. 


In the subsequent chapters the three 
main fields of personnel administration in 
the group’s hospitals are covered, these 
being the supply and utilisation of 
hospital staff, conditions of work, and 
human relationships. 


Some interesting facts are revealed in 
each case. The surveyors find “ emphatic 
class distinctions ” are rampant, colouring 
employment relations throughout the 
hospital, and point to the different 
attitudes towards status of the various 
categories of worker; thus “a nurse, 
asked what her job is, will usually 
answer that she is a nurse and not that 
she is working at hospital X. At present 
it is more likely that a domestic worker 
will answer the same question by saying 
she is employed at hospital X than by 
saying she is a domestic worker.” In 
another connection the surveyors, under- 
standably, express surprise that health 
treatment definitely does not begin at 
home as far as the hospital workers are 
concerned, there being only limited 
facilities in this connection, and many 
employees being ignorant even of these. 
Joint consultation is discussed and 
commended, although again attention is 
drawn to the possible difficulties. Inci- 
dentally, since the Report was published 
the General Whitley Council has, with 
the Minister’s blessing, promulgated its 
plans for these committees, and they are 
now being set up in hospitals in the 
National Health Service. 


A random selection of comments can 
hardly do justice to a Report which, in a 
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little over a hundred pages, presents 
many new facts and draws conclusions of 
interest to administrator and student of 
human relationships alike, but some indi- 
cation of the quality of the contents has 
been attempted. 


One last word. Central Wirral is one 
of over five hundred hospital authorities 
in England, Wales and Scotland. It is 
also a relatively small group with a pre- 
dominantly public authority background. 
Its problems are not always, therefore, 
those of groups of other sizes and dif- 


The National Health Service 


By ROGER ORMROD, HARRIS WALKER, 
H. Ellison. (Butterworth & Co., Ltd.) 


This book seeks to give a detailed ex- 
position of the National Health Service 
Acts, 1946 and 1949, supported by an- 
notations to the Acts and cross-references 
to the Acts and regulations, the full text 
of which is included. Thus, one volume 
includes all that is needed for a book of 
reference for those closely concerned 
with day-to-day werking of the Service. 
On the whole the work appears likely to 
be of the greatest value to lawyers, 
doctors and dentists, as it gives rather 
more prominence to the position of the 
two latter professions than to other 
grades in the Health Service. 


The comparison of information re- 
lating to other staffs has given rise to 
an apparent misunderstanding about 
arbitration procedures. It is stated that 
these have no application to individual 
disputes but only to classes of employees. 
It is true that individuals themselves are 
unable to take cases to arbitration, but 
representative organisations do, in fact, 
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ferent backgrounds — voluntary, mixed 
voluntary and public authority, public 
authority, mental and so on. Will other 
University Social Science departments, 
or for that matter other bodies interested 
in social investigation, now be encour- 
aged to undertake similar surveys in other 
groups? The value both to themselves 
and to the hospital service will be great, 
and, as Miss Woodward and her team 
have shown, the project well worth 
while. 


GEOFFREY DRAIN. 


with annotations to the Acts by John 


argue the pay and conditions of indivi- 
duals before the Tribunai. 

The book is in three parts. Part I 
surveys the Hospital. Medical and Local 
Authorities’ Services, Part II gives the 
full text of both the Acts with annota- 
tions and cross-references, and Part III 
reprints in full all the regulations now in 
operation. As we may hope the spate of 
regulations has subsided, Part III should 
serve as a useful reference book for some 
time to come. 

Perhaps the chief value of the book 
lies in the cross-references, which enable 
one to move quickly from the Acts to the 
relevant regulations. The general notes 
to the Sections of the Acts make useful 
reference to the related provisions in 
other Acts and to appropriate legal defi- 
nitions. A simple diagram of the admini- 
strative structure of the Service and a 
map of the Regional Hospital Board 
areas are also included. 


ec2k 


Personalities and Power in English Education 


By JOHN LEESE. 


Mr. Leese is pursuing two aims in this 
interesting book—on the one hand, the 
history of State education in England 
with special reference to the part played 
by the central inspectorate, and on the 
other the relation between the develop- 
ment of the educational system and the 
personality and ideas of the men who took 


(E. J. Arnold & Son, Ltd.) Leeds, 1950. pp. 344. 
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a leading part. Both are most desirable 
aims. Notwithstanding the many books 
on the history of education, there is no 
adequate historical appraisal of the re- 
lations between central and local educa- 
tion authorities, of which relations 
inspection is an important part. And 
there is much to be done in linking de- 
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velopments in all branches of the public 
services to the men and women who have 
brought them about. 


The author is more successful in deal- 
ing with the first than the second aim. 
Indeed, had the book been confined to 
the growth of the Inspectorate and the 
part played by some of the leading 
H.M.Ls it would have gained consider- 


John Stuart Mill and Robert Lowe tell 
us little about either the personalities or 
contributions of these people, and though 


| ably in unity. The parts which deal with 
| 


the treatment of Sir Robert Morant is 
, more adequate one feels that he is 

brought in as a convenient method of de- 
| scribing the history of education during 
| the first ten years of the present century. 
| There is, however, a good photograph of 

Morant and clearly Mr. Leese can be 
| numbered among Morant’s admirers. He 

makes no reference, however, to Bernard 
, Allen’s life of Morant. 
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The material he has gathered on the 
Inspectorate, though nothing approaching 
a full dress history, contains a deal of 
interesting information which should be 
useful for future educational historians. 
But the H.M.I.s never come alive as per- 
sons. Who were this strange race of men 
who did this work in the early days of 
education? Was it money, security or 
service which attracted them? We know 
about some of the famous ones, but what 
were the majority like as men and 
educationists ? 


There are a number of errors. For 
example, on page 308 the reference 
should be to the Haldane and not the 
Hadow report; droit administratif does 
not mean rule by means of central 
government officers; and something 
appears to have gone wrong with the 
sentence on page 22 which reads: “ The 
Poor Law creates Local Authorities, but 
entirely under its own inspection and 
audit.” 


D. N. CHESTER. 


Science of Organisation and 


Administration, the Art and 
Management 
| By A. LEPAWSKY. (Knopf) 1949, pp. 702. $4.75. 


This book provides a selection of three 
hundred readings, accompanied by a 
critical commentary by the author, Pro- 
fessor of Public Administration at the 
University of Alabama. Its contents fall 
into three main sections—one historical 
and comparative, one on “ the science of 
organisation,” and one on “ management 
techniques,” under such headings as 
personnel, finance and public relations. 
The selections are ambitious in their 
scope, covering industrial as well as 
public administration, and introducing 
comparisons, not only from Britain, 
France, Germany and Russia, but also 
from Egypt, China and Ancient Greece 
and Rome. Sources are invariably 
quoted in full, including publishers. 








Occasionally the references are, if any- 
thing, too copious: almost a quarter of 
page 637 is occupied by footnotes on 
literature relative to the status of medi- 
tine and engineering as professions. 
The backbone of the work is con- 
cerned with Public Administration in the 





United States. Many of the selections 
choose themselves, excerpts from “ The 
Federalist,” de Tocqueville, Woodrow 
Wilson, Leonard D. White, Paul 
Appleby, Luther Gulick, Marshall 
Dimock, Harold D. Smith and The Re- 
ports of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management and the 
Hoover Commission fall into this class. 
Among the less familiar selections is one 
from Harpers Magazine (1945) 
dramatically entitled “ Let’s go back to 
the Spoils System,” describing the diffi- 
culties in the U.S. war-time Civil 
Service of “ terminating ” unsatisfactory 
and rewarding deserving employees. An 
official wishing to do the latter “may 
search for hours for those magic words 
which, properly recited in a job descrip- 
tion, will enable him to pay a subordi- 
nate $4,600 instead of $3,800. (The 
phrase “ with wide latitude for exercise 
of individual initiative and responsi- 
bility” is nearly always worth $800 of 
the taxpayers’ money; but it took me 
two’ years to find that out.) 
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As far as the American excerpts, both 
on industrial and public administration, 
are concerned, there is little that can be 
criticised from this side of the Atlantic. 
The account of the organisational 
acrobatics of Standard Oil might per- 
haps be made clearer if more were said 
in the commentary about the exact pro- 
visions of the anti-trust Acts which 
stimulated them. Auditing is exemplified 
by references to city government, 
medieval England and Ancient Greece, 
but not to the Federal system in the 
United States. The statement (p. 432) 
that the number of federal patronage 
positions was as large in 1946 as in 1896 
is surely misleading without a percentage 
comparison emphasising the large in- 
crease in the number of federal jobs 
during this period. 


Readers in this country will probably 
assess the general worth of the volume 
by looking carefully at the selections on 
British government. On the whole, the 
book passes this test with credit. The 
obvious sources are quoted, The Haldane 
Report, Herbert Morrison, Harold Laski, 
and extensive use has been made of 
articles in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Some references may be unknown to 
many British readers, for example Ram- 
say Muir’s excellent “Peers and 
Bureaucrats,” 1910 (p. 201), and those 
on industrial efficiency and nationalisa- 
tion in “Labour and Industry in 
Britain,” published by British Informa- 
tion Services, New York. One or two 


slips occur—Herbert Morrison is 
knighted on pp. 525 and 540; a 
mysterious document, the “so-called 
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Macaulay Report” of 1854 on Civil 
Service recruitment is mentioned on 
p. 431; and the date of “Ordeal by 
Planning” is wrongly given as 1941 
(p. 518). More seriously, the classifi- 
cation of the British Civil Service on 
p. 438 is now obsolete, and the British 
miner would be prepared to comment in 
Basic English on the statement (in the 
extract on p. 237) that “the $12 a 
week he made before the war goes just 
as far now ” (1947). 

These blemishes may be remedied in 
future editions: they do not detract from 
the general excellence of a book on 
*‘ administration,” which, as far as the 
reviewer knows, has no rival covering so 
wide a field in time, space and subject 
matter. Quotations from Dickens and 
Tolstoy are especially welcome in help- 
ing to show that Public Administration 
is a pursuit not entirely divorced from 
the world of letters. 


The commentary is leisurely and 
generally adequate in explaining the 
extracts. In such controversial matters as 
the definitions of organisation and man- 
agement (pp. 37-39), staff and line 
functions (p. 290), and “ management 
practices ” (p. 631), the author puts the 
“ accepted ” views fairly, but his healthy 
scepticism refuses to be hypnotised by 
too rigid theoretical categories. 


It is a pity that the high price of this 
book may prevent many British students 
of administration from buying it. It 
should, however, be of double value to 
libraries, being both an introduction to 
the problems of administration and a 
useful work of reference. 

R. S. MILNE. 


Training Employees and Managers 
By Eart S. PLanty, WILLIAM S. McCorD, AND CaRLOos A. EFFERSON. (Ronald 


Press.) pp. 278. $5.00. 


Training, as a subject worthy of 
serious consideration by managers of 
business firms and heads of Departments, 
is still very young, and there does not, 
so far as this reviewer knows, exist any 
work written on this side of the Atlantic 
which could serve as a text-book cover- 
ing the whole subject for the benefit of 
the would-be Training Officer or the 
high-up who wonders if his organisation 





is missing something. This book does not 
claim to be the first American attempt 
to cover the field, but it seems well 
adapted to needs in this country. 

It is written with two main purposes 
in view—to convince readers of the 
value of training, and at the same time 
to provide a framework of principles on 
which a training programme can be built. 
It begins with a discussion of what train- 
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vil | ing can do and what it is; goes on to 





on , consider at length the organisation and 
by | administration of training from the man- 
41 + ager’s point of view; and ends with a 
~ thorough and detailed discussion of the 
many problems of the Training Officer 
ish n | —-selection of teachers, methods of teach- 
‘in | ing, or planning of courses, applied to 
the | various kinds of training, whether of new 
. a | entrants, supervisors, technicians, office 
ust ) workers or any other class. 
| The book is, of course, written by 
| in , Americans for Americans. It will carry 
om | to the harassed Training Officer or In- 
on | structor in this country a pleasant breath 
the | from the wide open spaces of the West, 


s s0 | where things can be done on a scale 
ject | not always open to us. It is one of the 
and pleasures of reading a book such as this 
elp- | to pick out the differences. Listen to this, 
tion | for example: 





rom “During a single month line or 

staff departments have been known to 
—" ask a training director to provide in- 
the struction in such subjects as social 
a. a hygiene, proper dress and makeup for 
a female office employees, report writing, 
line elementary fractions, proportion and 
nent percentages, public speaking, human 
. the relations for engineers, elementary 
althy | Statistics for quality control inspectors, 
1 by labour legislation, efficiency rating, fire 

prevention, cost consciousness, and 

3 sewing-machine operation.” 

Wc Or take this, quoted as something to 


It avoid: 


a o “While some lecture courses in our 


larger universities enrol as many as 

ie 4 2,000 persons . . .” 
Another difference of which one is re- 
ea minded in reading this book is that be- 
; tween the private concern and the public 
body. This reviewer was intrigued by 
the trick of “dividing up the sales 
onala dollar,” i.e., letting one member of the 
class represent the wage-earner, another 
depreciation, another profits, and so on. 
es NOt F]t seems a splendid idea to apply this 
—_ technique to giving a clear picture of 

w 





how taxes or rates are spent, but the 
public administrator is faced with one 
rposes | difficulty—where does he get the dollar? 
f the) Finance branches and treasurers would 
probably be unfriendly. Perhaps we 
could raise the money by first inducing 
the class to represent the people who 
pay the various kinds of taxes. 
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Along with the transatlantic air of 
freedom and scope there go some minor 
defects of presentation. Occasionally the 
British reader may grow weary of the 
thoroughness and the compression. The 
habit of arranging ideas in carefully 
numbered sub-paragraphs is often an aid 
to understanding, but interest may flag 
when, for example, the major differences 
between industrial teaching and school or 
college instruction are catalogued, a 
paragraph each, to the number of four- 
teen. 

At no time, however, does this occa- 
sional over-slickness show itself in the 
ideas which the writers are trying to 
convey. They do not claim to have found 
any short cuts to successful training— 
(“ some training men think that a period 
as long as a year should be spent in 
learning the business”). Their advice 
on teaching methods is sound and down- 
to-earth. For example, they rightly em- 
phasise the importance of seeing that 
the trainer knows clearly what it is all in 
aid of. They recognise that training and 
education are inseparably related. They 
show none of the uncritical devotion to 
gadgets which reigned for a time in some 
eras of American education. Throughout 
they avoid dogmatic utterances and give 
both sides of the question. 


Anyone interested in training will find 
plenty of food for thought in the book, 
for example, the reasons which lead the 
authors to prefer on balance the employ- 
ment of professional teachers as in- 
structors rather than starting with men 
who know the work from inside, as is 
the more usual practice here. Those who 
are actually instructing will find many 
tips, new and secondhand, in convenient 
form, and they will probably find a use 
for several of them. The reviewer’s most 
pleasing memory of the book is the 
description of a class in public speaking, 
where, to keep the members interested, 
they may be appointed to stand up when 
the speaker becomes boring or to blow 


“ ” 


a whistle whenever he says “ er. 


As a final recommendation to the lazy 
or the very busy, the book has a sum- 
mary at the end of every chapter, and a 
good index; and, unlike some American 
handbooks, is quite short—only 279 
pages long. 

D. O’Donovan. 
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BIRMINGHAM, CITY OF: Official handbook. 
Edited by F. W. Bradnock. pp. 288. Illus. 
1950. 

Describes the day-to-day work of each of 
the Corporation departments. Since the last 
edition in 1947 several services have been 
transferred to newly constituted boards, and 
other responsibilities have. been accepted. 
Students of public administration and officers 
of other authorities will find this well- 
produced volume of special interest. 


EVERSHED, SIR RAYMOND: The Court of 
Appeal in England. pp. 32. 1950. Athlone 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

An informative address by the Master of 
the Rolls on the history, present functions of 
the court, and the problems that affect its 
future. 


MATHEW, SIR THEOBALD: The Office and 
Duties of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. 16 pp. 1950. Athlone Press. 1s. 6d. 
A lecture delivered before the University 

of London on March 9th, 1950. 


The Customs Union issue. 
1950. Pub. Stevens (no 


VINER, JACOB: 
pp. viii, 221. 
price given). 
An account of the nature, purposes and 

mode of operation of the Customs Union as 

one special form of tariff unification primarily 
from the point of view of the economist. In- 
cludes a table of conventions, decrees, etc., 

concerning Customs Union, from 1815-1949. 

A classified bibliography of 41 pages is 

included. The work is sponsored by the Car- 

negie Endowment for International Peace, and 
its appearance at the present moment is 
opportune. A special chapter is devoted to 
the Havana Charter for an International 

Trade Organisation, March 24th, 1948, which 

the author considers is the only practical path 

to trade-barrier reduction on most-favoured- 
nation principles. In Mr. Viner’s judgment 

the Customs Union is unlikely to prove a 

practical and suitable remedy for to-day’s 

economic ills. 


WoopHAM-SMITH, CECIL: Florence Nightin- 
gale, 1820-1910. pp. vii, 611. 4 illus., 
biblio. 1950. Constable, 15s. 

This work seems likely to take the place 
of Sir Edward Cook’s two-volume biography 
published in 1913. Mrs. Woodham-Smith 
was fortunate enough to have access to the 
Verney Nightingale collection and to the 
whole of the Herbert papers, which were only 
partly used by Sir Edward Cook, with much 
other correspondence not previously available. 
The energy and enthusiasm Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith devoted to her task are emphasised by 
the fact that she spent more than ten years 
oa of reliminary research and in writing the 

en she began her task in 1943 the 

— ‘collection of papers and manuscripts 

deposited in the British Museum in 1940 had 


Notes 








been removed to bomb-proof 


where it was impossible for research to take 


place. After three months’ persuasion the 
Museum authorities transferred 100 or so 
bundles to the National Library of Wales, 
and arranged for Mrs. Woodham-Smith to 
consult them there. It took her many weeks 
to examine these, and Sir Harry Verney’s 
papers, which were at Anglesey. Although 
most of the main facts of Miss Nightingale’s 
campaign qn behalf of suffering humanity 
have been the subject of books and articles 
for many years, the present volume will be 
welcomed for its readability and the numer- 
ous unpublished extracts from correspondence 
and her diaries which show up with renewed 
force the courage and humanity of one of the 
greatest of British women. 


COLONIAL OFFICE: Colonial No. 258. Biblio- 
graphy of published sources relating to | 
African land tenure. pp. vii, 156. 1950. | 
H.M.S.O., 4s. 
Limited to published works covering the 

Colonial Office territories south of the 
Sahara, and including legislation, official re- 
ports and memoranda, anthropological studies 
and other unofficial publications. The sources 
are classified by territory and within each 
territory by type of material, and then in 
chronological order of publication. Each item 
is annotated briefly and the work should be 
of the greatest help to those wanting a guide 
to land and rural problems, or requiring 
indications of research work in progress. 


MUNICIPAL YEAR Book, 1950. pp. x, 598. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
Chicago (unpriced). 


An authoritative résumé of activities and 
statistical data of American cities, with 
analyses of trends by population groups; and 
sectional bibliographies. The regular features 
of the Year Book are brought up to date and 
include the economic classification of cities, 
form of. government, changes in salaries and 
pay rolls, working conditions, retirement 
systems, city planning data, and many other 
matters. A new section discusses standards 
for public library service, and the extent to 
which cities are meeting them. 


\ 
premises, } 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S INSTI- | 
TUTES: Your village: A survey of ameni- 
ties and public services in rural areas. Ed. 
by Inez Jenkins. pp. 31. 1950. 1s. 6d. 


Flanders, Allan. A Policy for wages. (Fabian 
Tract No. 281). pp. 31. 1950. Fabian Pub- 
lications, 1s. 3d. 


BEAN, PHILIP R. AND LOCKWOOD, ARTHUR: 
Rating Valuation Practice. 2nd Ed. pp. xvi, 
343. 1950. Stevens & Sons. 

Contents have been brought up to date to 
include the effects of the Local Government 
Act of 1948 on the practice of rating. A 
new chapter on taxation is provided. 
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McFar.aneE, K.: Death Duties (This is the 
Law). 2nd Ed. pp. viii, 111. 1950. Stevens 
& Sons, 4s. 

Includes amendments resulting from the 
increased rates of Estate Duty in the Finance 

Act, 1949 


Mostyn, F. S.: The Truck Acts and In- 
dustry. pp. xi, 140. 1950. Thames Bank 
Publishing Co., 10s. 

BRITISH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Work: Social Patterns: Report of Confer- 
ence at Harrogate, April 1950. pp. 85. 4 
illus. 1950. National Council of Social 
Service, 3s, 


DuGGan, G. C.: Northern Ireland: Success 
or Failure? pp. 42. “Irish Times,” 1s. 


WHILLANS, GEORGE: Whillans’s Tax Tables, 
1950-51. Butterworth, 3s. 6d. 





The following official publications issued by 
H.M.S.O. are recommended as being of par- 
ticular interest to those engaged in, or study- 
ing, public administration. The documents 
are available for reference in the Library of 
the Institute : 


Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. 


Third annual report (1949-1950). Cmd. 
7992. pp. 17s. 6d. 
Bank of England. 
Report for the year ended February 28th, 
1950. Cmd. 8002. pp. 16. 4d. 
Catering Wages Commission. 
Report on an inquiry into the operation 
of the Catering Wages Act, 1943, in the 
hotel industry. Cmd. 8004. pp. irreg. 
1950. Ss. 


Central Office of Information. 
Prospect for the land, by L. F. Easter- 
brook. pp. 46. Illus. 1950. 1s. 6d. 


Central Statistical Office. 


Monthly digest of statistics, No. 
May, June, July 1950. 2s. 6d. each. 


53. 


Colonial Office. 


Colonial annual reports: 
3s. 


Singapore. 1949. pp. 178. 
Cloth boards. The 35 illustrations (some 
coloured), 2 maps and_ bibliography, 
make this report a valuable and interest- 
ing document upon the Colony. 


Trinidad and Tobago, 1948. 5s. 


Cyprus. 1949. 


1950. 7s. 6d. 


Colonial Office. 


Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts: return of schemes made—April 
Ist, 1949, to March 31st, 1950. H.C. 
107. pp. 73. 1s. 9d. 

The British territories in East and Central 
Africa, 1945-1950. Cmd. 7987. pp. iv, 
166. Biblio. 4s. 


The Colonial Territories (1949-50). Cmd. 
7958. pp. viii, 158. 4s. (Political, con- 
stitutional and economic development, 
finance, social services, etc.) 


Overseas education, April, July 1950. 


1s. 3d. each. 
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Colonial No. 256. ‘ 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
into the disorders in the Eastern Pro- 
vince of Nigeria. Nov. 1949. pp. 61 
1950. 1s. 6d. 

Colonial No. 257. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
into the Eastern Provinces of Nigeria, 
Nov. 1949—Exchange of despatches 
between the Governor and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. pp. 15. 1950. 
4d. 

Colonial No. 259. 

Report to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on the administration of 
Togoland—for the year 1949. pp. vii, 
271. Illus., 6 maps. 1950. 6s. 6d. 

Colonial No. 260. 

Interim report on the financial and 


economic structure of the Maltese 
Islands, by Sir George E. Schuster. pp. 
XXViii. 1950. 3s. 6d. 


Colonial No. 261. 
Report by H.M. Government to the 
Assembly of the United Nations on the 
administration of Tanganyika for the 
year 1949. pp. vii, 300. 24 plates, fold- 
ing map. 1950. 8s. 
Everybody interested in African develop- 
ment should have access to this report 
and so realise the great development, 
socially and economically, of this vast 
trust territory of more than 7 million 
people. 
Committee of Public Accounts, session 1950. 
(Navy, Army and Air Services.) 
Third report. H.C. 78. pp. 6s. 3d. 
4th Report, H.C. 138. pp. xxvii. 9d. 
Committee on Industrial Productivity. 
Second report. Cmd. 7991. pp. 10. 1950. 
4d. 


Foreign Office. 

Germany No. 2. (1950.) 
Report of Price, Waterhouse & Co. on 
the Accounts of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency for the period January Ist, 1947, 
to December 31st, 1948. Cmd. 7978. pp. 
22s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous No. 6. (1950.) 
Convention on Social and Medical 
Assistance between the Brussels Treaty 
Powers, Paris, November 7th, 1949, and 
the Supplementary Agreement to give 
effect to the Convention, Brussels, April 
17th, 1950. Cmd. 7973. pp. 21s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous No. 9. (1950.) 

Anglo-French discussions regarding French 
proposals for the Western European coal, 
iron and steel industries, May-June 
1950. Cmd. 7970. pp. 15s. 4d. 


Miscellaneous No. 10. (1950.) 

London Conferences—Tripartite talks 
between the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, United Kingdom and 
France, May [1th-13th, 1950. Fourth 
session of the North Atlantic Council, 
May 15th-18th, 1950. Cmd. 7977. pp. 
13s. 6d. 
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General Register Office. 
The Registrar General’s Statistical Re- 
view of England and Wales for 1948. 
Tables. Part 1. Medical. pp. viii, 362. 
1950. 7s. Part II. Civil. pp. viii, 157. 
4s. 


Home Office. 
Report of the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis for the year 1949. 
Cmd. 7985. pp. 90. 2s. 6d. 


House of Commons. 

Police, Counties and Boroughs, England 
and Wales; report of H.M. Inspectors 
of Constabulary for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th, 1949. H.C. 90. pp. 31. 9d. 
Special report from the Select Com- 
mittee on the Election of a Member. 
(Clergyman of the Church of Ireland). 
H.C. 68-1. pp. x, 51. 1950. 2s. 6d. 
Trading accounts and balance sheets, 
1948-49. H.C. 14. pp. xviii, 233. 1950. 
5s. 

Trading and commercial services con- 
ducted by government departments, with 


the report of the comptroller and 
auditor general thereon. 
Industrial Coal Consumers’ Council. 


Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council. 
Annual reports for the year ended June 


Industrial Insurance Commissioner. 
30th, 1950. H.C. 106 pp. 19s. 6d. 
Reports of selected disputes referred to 
the Industrial Assurance Commissioner. 
1938-1949. pp. 91. 1950. 3s. (Processed.) 


Land Registry. 
Report to the Lord Chancellor on H.M. 
Land Registry for the financial year 
1249-1950. pp. 6s. 6d. 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 






Lord Chancellor’s Office. 
Leasehold Committee: final report. Cmd. 
7982. pp. 162. 1950. 4s. 
This important report should be in the 
hands of every leaseholder. The recommenda- 


tions are far-reaching, and the general 
principle favoured by the Committee that 
occupying ground lessees of dwelling houses 
should have a right of leasehold enfranchise- 
ment by compulsory purchase of the fee 
simple is of immense interest, but will 
probably create considerable opposition from 
the freeholders. 
Ministry of Education. 
Education in 1949, being the report of 
the Ministry of Education and the statis- 
tics of public education for England and 
Wales. Cmd. 7957. 5s. 6d. 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
Choice of careers. New series: 
No. 1, Civil Service. May 1950. 
No. 13, Domestic science and dietetics. 
June 1950. 9d. each. 
Ministry of Nationdl Insurance. 
Report of the Ministry of National In- 
surance for the period November 17th, 
1944, to July 4th, 1949. Cmd. 7955. 
pp. viii, 120. 10 illus. 1950. 3s. 6d. 


An account of the setting up of the new 
schemes and how they have been working in 
practice. A sixpenny reprint of the first 60 
pages would be well worth doing. Everybody 
should read it. 

Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 
National parks and access to the country- 
side. pp. 16. 12 illus., map. 1950. 6d. 

Ministry of Transport. 

Mechanically propelled road vehicles, 
return No. 148. Taxation receipts, 
licences current. (November 30th, 1949.) 
New registrations (quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1949). 2s. 6d. 

Ministry of Works. 

Annual report for 1949. Cmd. 7995. 
1s. 3d. 



































